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CHILD’S WORLD READERS 


WITHERS—BROWNE—TATE 


An Interesting Lesson Group 





By Mrs. Lottie M. SCHNEIDER, 


Helping Teacher, Johnson Publishing Company 








Dr. Strayer said recently to a Virginia audience: “Our books give 
the text but the teacher from her rich experience must supply the 
sermon.” 

The CHILD’S WORLD READERS are alive with interesting ma- 
terial. They furnish both the text and the sermon, if the teacher is skil- 
ful enough to handle the material wisely. 

This is the way an artist teacher taught the lesson group on pages 
56-60 of the First Reader: 

She told the children the Bible story of the first rainbow. She taught the 
children the Rossetti poem (page 56). A prism was secured, rays of light caught 


and observed. The boys and girls learned the colors of the rainbow. 
They read “Polly and Molly” the story of the two little girls who made 


rainbows by blowing bubbles through spools (page 57). With a pan of water, 
some soap and a few spools, the children tried to make rainbows at recess and 
were delighted with their success 


‘hen they concluded this interesting group of lessons by illustrating Chris- 
Tl they luded tl t ting group of | by illustrating Chr 
tina Rossetti’s poem, Sun and Rain. 


Write us about the interesting lessons you are teaching from the 


CHILD’S WORLD READERS. 


For outlines of the best group of lessons taught from the Primer 
or First Reader sent to us during the month of October, we will send 
for the reading table in your school an interesting book which you may 


choose from our list of Supplementary Readers. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Aldine Reading Method 


BOOKS 


Aldine Primer 


Aldine Readers—Book One, or First Reader 
Aldine Readers—Book Two, or Second Reader 


Learning to Read 


A Manual for Teachers using the 
Aldine Readers—Primer and Books One and Two 


CHARTS AND CARDS 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with, stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 


Phonic Chart, with 
Sight Word Cards 


Phonic Cards (54 in set) 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) 


stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
(123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Seat Work Card, No. | 
Seat Work Card, No. 2 


Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 


Seat Work in Story Form 


Superintendent FARNSWORTH G. MARSHALL, 


MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, writes: 


“The Aldine Reading Method has been used in Malden for many 
years and I am fully satisfied with the results which have been obtained 
from it. It combines interesting material with thorough drill. Children 
really learn to read from its use. 


“T have always furnished the Manual for Teachers—Learning to 
Read—to all of my teachers and insisted that they become thoroughly 


familiar with it. 


I consider it an essential part of the Aldine Method.” 





NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue 


Publishers 
New York 
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Ys 
Maps On Approval 
SS i cnsienaiendinel 
McConnell’s Combination Series 
Set No. 14 
40 pages, 44x32 inches 
Price, with adjustable steel stand.... $29.50 
McConnell’s Geography and United 
States History 
Set No. 3 
42 pages, 44x32 inches 
Price, with adjustable steel stand $38.00 
The following sets of maps are edited 
by: 
R. M. Tryon, Ph. D., University of Chicago 
A. G. Terry, Ph. D., Northwestern University 
C. L. Grose, Ph. D., Northwestern University 
E. Lauer, M. A., Northwestern University 
McConnell’s Ancient History 
Set No. 4 
40 pages, 44x32 inches 
Price, with adjustable steel stand $38.00 
McConnell’s Medieval and Modern 
History 
Set No. 5 
42 pages, 44x32 inches 
Price, with adjustable steel stand $38.00 
McConnell’s Ancient History 
Set No. 24 
40 pages, 52x40 inches 
Price, with adjustable stand $58.00 
McConnell’s Medieval and Modern 
History 
Set No. 25 
42 pages, 52x40 inches 
Price, with adjustable steel stand $58.00 
McConnell’s Early European History 
Set No. 26 
42 pages, 52x40 inches 
Price, with adjustable steel stand.... $58.00 
Send immediately for what you need. Trans- 
| portation charges prepaid. If not satisfac- 
| tory they can be returned at our expense. 
# <Any of the above sets on wall bracket. 


McConnell School Map Co. 
213 Institute Place :: Chicago, IIl. 












EVERY DAILY PAPER 


Carries Just Such Sad News 
As This: 
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Teach Fire Prevention in Your Schools. Use ‘UNCLE 
JIM THE FIRE CHIEF’’ as one of your 
Supplementary Readers. 


The Southern Publishing Co. 


Dallas, Texas 
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\ Communication from the President of the Virginia State 
Teachers Association 


Miss Lutu D. Merz, Manassas, Virginia 


Superintendents and Teachers and Other Educational Workers in the State of Virginia: 


a meeting of the General Conference 
Committee held in Richmond in _ the 
4 early spring, it was decided that the an- 
rogram to be held in Richmond Thanks- 
week would deal chiefly with the needs 
state of Virginia. The various phases of 
mal needs will be discussed by special- 
d by those in our own State who are ac- 
| with them. 
entire program has been planned with 
esent and most pressing needs of our 
St n view, and it is hoped that all will co- 
in making the meeting practical and 
hing in its influence. As we look back 
e events of the past few years, we note, 
other evidences of progress, a growing 
sm on the part of educators, a rapid 
s in educational activities, a deeper real- 
of the needs of our State, as well as a 
spirit of co-operation and helpfulness 
leaders and organizations; but there is 
h to do. 
irginia’s Needs in Financial Income and 
ional Output,” an excellent opportunity 
ted effort on the part of all educators 
sirtments for the betterment of educa- 
mditions in our State will be offered. 
irnestly requested that the superinten- 
nd educational workers everywhere 
ut the State 
n in obtaining, not only a full attend- 


give their hearty co- 


m the Conference, but the co-operation 
rest of the teachers as well. There 
er been a time when it was as impor- 
interested in education to 


place and do his utmost for educational 


everyone 


All teachers should feel that they have an 
important part in the problems that will be 
State 
Conference 


Teachers 
The 


Association belongs to the teachers of the State, 


brought before the Virginia 


Association during week. 
and they should feel that they are an essential 
part of that organization and take their stand 
in all matters which concern it. 

The following are some of the topics to come 
before the State Teachers Association: 
(a) The reorganization of the educational 
forces of the State. 

(b) A minimum salary scale for teachers. 

(c) A code of ethics for teachers. 

(d) Ways and means of larger financial sup- 
port for educational purposes. 

Committees appointed at the last annual Con- 
ference have been at work since the first of the 
year upon these vital questions and reports will 
be ready by the time of the next annual meet- 
ing, and it is hoped that everyone in the State 
who has the progress of education at heart will 
come prepared to hear these reports and take 
part in their final decision. These committees 
have been appointed with care and are com- 
posed of men and women who have given time 
and thought and special study to the subjects 
assigned them, but they need the help that 
superintendents and teachers may be able to give 
them. 

The co-operation of every educational worker 
in the State is most earnestly requested in 
bringing these questions to the attention of the 
teachers throughout the counties and districts 
of the State. 
in this direction will be of the greatest service 


Any help which may be rendered 


to the cause of education. 
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OF 


The Virginia State School System 


By Rosewe.t Pace, Second Auditor of Virginia 


This article is 


in extract from the advance sheets of the book “Government in Virginia” by Rosewell Page 
and is published by his permission. 


Epiror 


(Continued from September issue) 


How School Monies Are Expended.—Of the 
$22,554,000 of school money received in the year 
1922 from all sources—State and local, ete.— 
twenty-four and a half per cent came from the 
State; ten per cent from the counties ; seventeen 
and four-fifths from the districts; twenty-seven 


from the cities, and twenty and_ seven-tenths 
from other sources (c1t\ and county ). 

Of that amount seventy-nine per cent was 
spent for instruction; two and nine-tenths for 


overhead charges, 


and eighteen and one-tenth 
for other expenses of operation. 

Of the 680,924 children of public school age in 
1922 (between seven and twenty) there were 
137,077 city children and 543,847 county chil- 
dren. Of the total public school enrolment of 
545,009, there were 113,453 city children and 
432,216 county children. Of the 398,235 children 
in school attendance, there were 93,644 city chil- 
dren and 304,591 county children. 

Of the 15,401 teachers in the public schools, 
2,937 were city teachers and 12,464 were county 
teachers. Of these, they who held higher than 
first-grade certificates were in cities 2,738 and in 
counties 5,006, a total of 7,744. From the 292 
accredited high schools there were 4,081 gradu- 
ates of which 32.6 per cent were boys and 67.4 
were girls. 

school 
The per 


instruction on enrolment was 


The average salary of all public 
teachers white and colored was $722. 
capita cost of 
$38.15. And the school term in days was 159. 
Of the $20,832,639 (leaving off cents) spent 
during 1922, there was spent the following for 
Vocational Education $207,638, of which the 
amount $99,371 was for Agriculture; $35,422 
was for Trades and Industries: $27,594 was for 
Home Economics, and $45,251 was for Teacher 
Training. Of the amount for Vocational Educa- 
tion, about one-half is returned to the State by 
the Federal Government under the terms of the 
United States statute known as the Smith- 


Hughes Act. That Act in terms applies United 





States funds to the four items above classed as 
“Vocational.” 

School Buildings.—The 
buildings, etc., of the State public schools are 
valued at $32,856,769, of which $13,432,714 is 


city property and $19,424,055 is county property 


properties, schcol 


The County School Board.—The county is the 
unit of school administration instead of the 
magisterial district since the Act of 1922, there 
being one trustee selected as provided by law 
from What were 


formerly district school boards are now merged 


each magisterial district. 
into the county school boards who have all the 
powers, duties and responsibilities of the district 
boards. The county school board is made a cor- 
porate body capable of suing and being sued 
All district school boards and all other county 
school boards are abolished, though in any cit) 
or town made a separate school division by law, 
the administration of the public school system 
is not affected. 

The trustees of a town constituting a separate 
school district are made members of the count) 
school board, though such town has but one 
vote in the board. District and county school 
levies are not affected, nor are the obligations 
to the Literary Fund for bonds issued for school 
purposes, or other debts peculiar to a district, 
affected. 

The members of the county school board mus! 
qualify before entering upon their duties ); 
taking the oath of office prescribed for count) 
officers. At their first meeting on or before the 
tenth of September they elect a chairman from 
their number and appoint a competent perso! 
as clerk and fix his compensation. The divisio' 
superintendent has a vote on any question 11 


of a tie vote. 


The county school board, on or about the first 


of April, must prepare with the advice o! the 
‘ - he 
estimate of tm 


division superintendent an 


amount needed for the support of the 


Lie 
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is of the county—for overhead charges, for 
iction, for operation, for maintenance, for 
iry agencies, for miscellaneous, including 
commissions, and for permanent 
So much in detail shall it be that 


ard of supervisors and the taxpayers may 


; 
iTrer's 


lization. 


|| informed as to every item in the estimate. 
lis estimate the county school board shall 
st the board of supervisors to fix such 
levy as will net an amount necessary for 
eration of the schools. If the board of 
visors refuse to lay the levy as so requested, 
on resolution of the school board,. the 
of the Court may in his discretion order 

tion by the people of the county to be held 

the iring the month of June to determine whether 


levy shall be so fixed. 
county school board may provide a per 


rere not exceeding five dollars per member for 
ged day he is in attendance upon meetings of 


ard not to exceed twenty days in any one 
rict ear. On July 1, or as soon thereafter as pos- 
cor e, the county school board shall publish an 
ued nnual statement showing all receipts and dis- 
int rsements of the school fund in the county 
city hich shall be published in some newspaper in 





law, the county, if there be one, and if not, in any 
tem newspaper having circulation in the county. The 

nent shall show with reasonable detail all 
with reference to the 
Not later than 
one ‘uly 15 of each year, the county school board 


lal transactions 
ant! ration of the public schools. 
hool make a settlement with the county treas- 
ions the fiscal year ending June 30. 
hool No lederal, State or county officer nor any 
rict, nor supervisor can act as a member of 

unty school board. But there are excepted 
ius! tourth-class  postmasters, county — superin- 
tendents of the poor, commissioners in chancery, 

ssioners of accounts, registrars of vital 
cs and notaries public. Each member of 


unty school board must be at the time of 


rsot his election a bona fide resident of the magis- 
terial district for which he is elected, and when 
he es to be such resident, he ceases to be a 
member of the board. The county school board, 
first pon the recommendation of the division super- 
‘ent, approves agents to take the school 
cer It provides for the consolidation of 
cc} 


and the transportation of pupils where it 





will contribute to the efficiency of the school 
system. A trustee, in his district, may provide 
for the use of the schoolhouses therein for any 
legal assembly out of school hours during the 
term, or in vacation, and the school board may 
permit schoolhouses as voting places in any 
primary or regular election. 

The county school board is given the power of 
eminent domain as to obtaining land for a school- 
house in a particular spot where no equitable ar- 
rangement for its purchase can be made—not to 
exceed one acre in town, or five acres in the 
dwelling, yard, garden or 


country; but no 


orchard shall be invaded; nor in any incor- 
porated town, shall any space be taken within 
one hundred feet of a dwelling, nor in the coun- 
try any space within two hundred yards of a 
mansion house, without the consent of the owner. 
The school board shall secure by visitation and 
otherwise as full information as possible about 
the conduct of the schools; provide pay for the 
teachers and other officers on the first of each 
month, or as soon thereafter as possible ; provide 
adequate facilities, including necessary textbooks 
for indigent children; see that proper repairs 
are made to school properties; examine all 
school claims, and, when approved, order pay- 
ment. It shall pay salaries and other claims by 
warrant on the county treasurer signed by the 
chairman and counter-signed by the clerk of the 
school board, the warrant to state on its face the 
service or purpose for which it is paid. 

The 


classes or part-time classes, giving industrial 


school board may establish evening 
education in agriculture, household arts, or com- 
mercial training, designed to meet the vocational 
needs of persons over fourteen able to profit by 
such instruction. 

Before the first of August, the county school 
board must make an annual report covering the 
work for the year ending the previous 30th of 
June, the form to be supplied by the Superin- 
It shall see that 


the school laws are properly explained and en- 


tendent of Public Instruction. 


forced; make local regulations for the conduct 
of the schools and for proper discipline of stu- 
dents in accordance with the general rules of 
the State Board of Education and the statutes. 
It shall employ teachers and place them, on 
recommendation of the division superintendent, 
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and dismiss teachers when delinquent, inefficient 
or unworthy. Teachers to be employed must 
hold a certificate in accordance with the rules 
of the State A. violation 
of this provision makes the individual members 


Board of Education. 
of the school board personally liable to refund 
any amount paid, to be recovered by suit in the 
name of the Commonwealth by the Common- 
wealth’s Attorney. 

The county school board may appoint a local 
school committee of not more than three mem- 
bers for each schoolhouse to advise the board 
and co-operate with it in provision for the care 
of school property and for the successful opera- 
tion of the school, such committee to serve with- 
out compensation. 

Sources of School Funds.—The county and 
city treasurers receive the school money. This 
comes from several sources : 

1. From direct collections of the local school 
levies printed on the bill whenever a citizen pays 
his taxes. This is usually due on the first of 
December. These bills (known as tax bills) are 
made out by the county and city treasurers from 
the books in the clerk’s office, returned there 
with copies sent the auditor of public accounts 
the 


revenue and the assessors of the county or city. 


in Richmond by the commissioners of 
These officers have listed, alphabetically by name 
of owner in each district, or ward, all the per- 
sonal and real property of the taxpayers of that 
county or city and added up and set down the 
total amounts of the same. 
the value of the property so “totaled” and set 


The rate charged on 


down is fixed by the board of supervisors of the 
county and the councils of the cities and towns. 

The rate so fixed by the board of supervisors 
or city council is made after the school board 
of the county or city has made its estimates of 
the 
taken, though it sometimes happens that 4 mem 
ber of the board or council either considers him- 


school needs. Generally their advice is 


self a better judge of the needs of the schools, 
or thinks himself a better friend of the taxpayer 
than the school officials. 

2. Another source from which money f 
schools comes into the local treasury is from 
the State school taxes collected at the time that 
the local levy is collected. The county and city 
treasurers receive the school money based upon 


school population (between seven and twenty) 
twice a year from the treasurer of Virginia upon 
order of the auditor of public accounts. This in- 
cludes two-thirds of the amount of the capitation 
taxes for school purposes, the other third also 
having been returned to the local treasurers 
to be disposed of by the board of supervisors or 
city councils, as they may deem best. 

3. The 


comes to the treasurers of the counties, cities 


other source whence school money 
and towns is through appropriation made by the 
General Assembly for school purposes accord- 
ing to population, and in certain instances to 
particular objects, as to rural graded schools, 
high high schools, ete 
This fund is paid by the State treasury upon the 
order of the second auditor of Virginia, after 
the apportionment has been made by the State 
Board of Education. 

How School Monies Are Disbursed.—|* ver 


school teacher in the public schools is paid a 


schools, agricultural 


monthly salary by a warrant drawn by the local 
school authorities—that is, by the chairman and 
clerk of the school board of the county or cit) 
in which the school is situated. Upon presenta- 
tion of this warrant duly endorsed the treasurer 
of the city or county pays it and takes in the 
warrant to be used as his veucher when he set- 
tles with the school board. 

All the school money belonging to the locali- 
ties, for whatever purpose, are paid to the treas- 
urers of the counties, cities and towns as the) 
are the bonded officers of the communities. The 
compensation of these officers is fixed by the 
statute and is liable to change by act of! the 
General Assembly at any time. At present the: 
receive commissions ranging in eleven dit/crent 
amounts from seven per cent on all local ‘evies 
collected below $30,000 down to three per ce! 
on amounts collected over $250,000. I: 
puting the treasurer’s compensation, the cle 
tions of revenue for county and city purposes 
and for school purposes shall be treated «> on 
fund. 

(a) In addition to the commissions me! 
the local treasurer has for receiving a! 
bursing money from the sale of county a! 
bonds, or district road, bridge or school 
one-fourth of one per cent of the amount 
proceeds of the sale of such bonds, and 
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.onable cost of additional surety bonds re- 


to be given by him on account of such 
issue. 

(Yn money appropriated by the General 
bly and on money apportioned from the 
ry Fund for school purposes the county 
itv treasurers are entitled to such com- 
ion as shall be allowed by the school board 
counties and cities not exceeding one per 
‘the amount of such school funds received 
sbursed by him. 

On delinquent taxes received and dis- 
|, collected by the clerks of the courts and 
| over by them to the local treasurers, such 
rers receive five per cent of such amounts 


| over to them. On money received from 


uent taxpayers, or from delinquent lands, 


receive ten per cent. 


Qn money appropriated by the General 
bly for road purposes, the county treas- 
receive for their services one-fourth bf one 


ent on the amounts so received and dis- 


| by them. 
An incoming local treasurer receives two 
ut for receiving and disbursing the money 
over to him by the outgoing treasurer, 
i collecting the tax tickets turned over 
and disbursing the same, he shall receive 
ind a half per cent, except upon school 
turned over to him derived from appro- 
i by the State or apportionment by the 
vy Fund. His compensation is one per 
the amount of such funds turned over 
- and on funds derived from county, city 
rict bonds issued, his compensation shall 
fourth of one per cent of the amount of 
nds turned over to him. 
mn all other funds than these specified, 
| treasurers receive as compensation for 
vices for receiving and disbursing such 
ne per cent of the amount of such funds. 
nds include the proportion of the capita- 
es returned to the counties and cities by 
. funds received from sale of county and 
roperty, donations to county, city or dis- 
any purpose (except amounts received 
ol libraries), loans made by boards of 
rs, city councils or county school 
ind all other funds ordered to be re- 
the county, city or school authorities. 


wn 
— 


(g) No treasurer shall receive any compensa- 
tion upon money loaned by the Literary Fund 
for school improvements. 

(h) The councils of cities are given authority 
in certain cases to fix the compensation of city 
treasurers. 

“Local Revenue” as here used includes funds 
from the assessment of real estate, personal prop- 
erty, licenses, merchants’ purchases and all other 
subjects of taxation whether the assessments 
are returned by commissioners of the revenue, 
examiners of records, or the State Corporation 
commissioners, to be used for the benefit of the 
several counties, cities, school districts, road dis- 
tricts, or magisterial districts in which such 
assessments are made. 

As the money returned by vote of the General 
Assembly from the treasury to the local treas- 
urers has no reference to that received from any 
particular locality but is distributed in propor- 
tion to school population, number of war pen- 
sioners, and miles of road, it seems unjust to 
speak of counties who thus receive more than 
is paid by them as “pauper” counties, or as “un- 
profitable” counties. In illustration: there are 
$679,000 paid war pensioners in the country and 
$98,000 in the cities; there are 542,000 children 
in the country and 138,000 in the cities, and all 
the roads are in the country. The showing that 
seventy-five per cent of the counties receive more 
than they pay in is perhaps but saying that they 
have more pensioners, more children, and move 
roads than the other twenty-five per cent. 





A NEW DEPARTMENT OF THE JOURNAL 


The Grammar Grade Department of the Vir- 
ginia State Teachers Association has secured the 
services of Miss Ilma von Schilling, of the 
Farmville State Normal School, in the organiza- 
tion of a department in the JOURNAL espec- 
jally devoted to the problems of grammar 
grade teachers. 

Miss von Schilling needs no introduction to 
the teachers of Virginia. Her work at larm- 
ville insures her a hearty welcome as the con- 
ductor of a “column,” which will endeavor to 
answer questions and solve problems that may 
be sent in from the grammar grade _ teachers 
throughout the State. The teachers are cordially 
invited to consult Miss von Schilling with regard 
to their difficulties, and the department promises 
to be an interesting one. 
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Edueation for Leisure Time 


By Mary Ponton, Portsmouth, Virginia 


NE of 
\merican boys and girls of today is 


the most appalling needs of 


to know how to use their leisure time 


properly and advantageously. The majority 
of the boys and girls spend approximately one- 
third of their time wastefully, due to the dis- 
tressing fact that they have not been properly 
educated. It is a crime that their minds should 


be filled 


so much 


with worthless things when there is 
that is 
this world to be 

It would be 


spend more time teaching the children to appre- 


beautiful and worth while in 


enjoved 


much better for the teachers to 


ciate the beautiful things about them than to go 
forth trying to implant in their minds only the 


utilitarian tools. The children would derive 


more genuine enjoyment from this kind of work, 


and the teacher would find that she was really 


deriving much pleasure from it instead of 
considering it a drudgery. 

Many of the crimes committed today happen 
It is a fact that very 


but the 


during the leisure hours. 
few happen during the working hours ; 
working hours are being made shorter in school 
and out of school. In school the best equipped 
teachers are secured and the most desirable con- 
ditions for work are fostered, thereby making 
it possible ereater amount of work to be 

the 


for a 


done in shorter hours. Outside of school 
working day has been shortened considerably by 
better devices and more machinery; hence, we 
see that people have more leisure time now than 
ever before, which makes it very vital that they 
know how to use it properly, or they will drift 
along the line of least resistance when they 
should be developing those things which make 
for the enjoyment and enrichment of the finer 
qualities of life. 

The school has the opportunity to develop 
appreciation for good music, art, literature, and 
play in such a, way that after school these in- 
terests will largely fill the spare time of the 
pupils. The child should be trained to enjoy 


in school those things which will mean much 


for his enjoyment of leisure time after school. 
It is the task of the teacher to make the worth- 


al 


while things so pleasant that the children wil! 
If the work done in 


school gives the children real satisfaction it wil! 
It is for 


seek them after school. 


lead to more activities of that kind. 
this that a should 


child’s activities along the right avenues. She 


reason teacher direct the 
has a wonderful opportunity for molding the 
character of her pupils. 

If a pupil enjoys color and form in school, 


look 


school, and cause a 


he will tend to for those things after 


love for nature; if music 
is made pleasing to the child in school and he 
is taught to enjoy the right kind, it will prove 
a very pleasing way of spending his spare time 
if the study of good literature is approached in 
such a way as to cause a child to really enjoy tt, 
it will prove a source of much real and genuine 
enjoyment after school; if the study of physical 
training in school is full of the play spirit, 1 
will be taken out into life and become a most 
satisfying way of spending spare time. “\What 
ever you would have an adult enjoy as whole- 
some spare time activity, that you should have 
him enjoy in school.” 

There is no place as important in which music 
should be given as in our public schools 
We need a great many trained teachers toda) 
’ d ot 


that 


music to be taught in schools, for it is there that 


who understand and know the right ki 
the impressions for the right or wrong kind 
If it is well taught it stands 


it} er 


of music are made. 
for as much mental development as an) 
subject and should receive just as much atten- 


tion. 

Recently some progressive schools have 
dertaken to give free class instruction in violin 
and piano. This is just what should be in ever) 
school. The common practice of employing 


private tutors only suggests to us that 
is a century behind. Instruction in the use 0! 
instruments should be as free in 4 
The introduc 


teaching 


musical 
democracy as any other subject. 
tion of free instrumental music 
dicates that we are reaching forward to te 
standard already attained in other work. 


“The world needs music to humanize, 
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vate it.” 
; but there is always need to discriminate 
It isa 


Music of the right kind will 


‘ct only that which will benefit. 


sal language bringing us close together, 
soul, regardless of birth, conditions of 
All 


ets the human hearts is understood by 


any other factors. music which 
onalities, all classes, and every grade of 


“Music is the manifestation of the 
ssential nature of all.” 
has been rightfully called “the beauti- 
ime.” No name could be more applicable 
in that. It will serve as one of the most 
ng and wholesome means of recreation 
se who study it. There is no better or 
neticial way of spending one’s leisure 
in listening to good music. 
study of good literature should play just 
ortant a part in a child’s life as music. 
ar much about Americanization today. 
is no better means of developing these 
than interpreting good literature.’ To 
| the teacher should be very careful in 
the best literature and presenting it in 
vay as to create a desire for more—such 
i strong desire that the children will be eager 
for it themselves outside of school. 
ture is the expression of the high and 
ul of life, and it is a crime to rob our 


that which is essential for 


If only they could spend a 


nd girls of 

their enjovment. 
their leisure time enjoying good litera- 
much more life would mean to them. 
who is worth anything is satisfied with 
istence. Literature is one of the chief 
of right enjoyment and right thinking. 
ot merely a subject to be studied in 
ut a means of satisfying one’s curiosity 
It opens a world of fancy and 
tion into which one cannot resist going 
to the human mind a highway for 

rowth and development. 

em may sing itself into the heart of a 
fegiment, comfort those who are discouraged, 
the beauty of bird’s song, or flowers, 
etting sun, into words that will never 
child could not spend his spare time 
the etter tian living with a good poet just a short 


h day. Poetry, dramas, or any form 


ture which has been preserved because 





on 
w 


of its beauty or its enduring worth, mean recrea- 
tion and growth for any one. By reading such 
literature children are lifted high and are taught 
to bring into their lives that which will give 
them enjoyment and make their lives rich and 
full. 
of the essentials of full living and should be 


The enjoyment of good literature is one 


properly taught in school. 

It would not be just to leave art out of our 
discussion, for there is nothing in the school 
curriculum that can take the place of it, and no 
phase of work capable of enriching life as it 
does. It should include, not only training in 
the appreciation of the beautiful, but, more than 
that, it should stimulate an ambition to be sur- 
rounded with beautiful things and should de- 
velop the incentive and the ability to create 
beauty. There is nothing as beautiful as Nature, 
but think of the hosts of people who see noth- 
ing that is beautiful or inspiring in it. They 
have never been trained to look for the beau- 
tiful. Shall the children of today grow up 
and miss the real joy that comes from observing 
things of Nature? 

Children should be constantly influenced by 
the best in painting. Although crudeness is to 
be allowed in a child’s work, the teacher should 
present the very best pictures to them and 
they will unconsciously gain high standards of 
art. The pictures on the walls of the classroom 
have much to do with their love of good paint- 
ings. The teacher should be very careful in 
selecting those which will appeal to her class. 
In this way much that is beautiful in art will 
be implanted in the minds of children and they 
will spend much of their leisure time observing 
nature and studying good pictures. 

Important as the foregoing subjects may be, 
there is no other subject more important from 
a moral, physical, and social standpoint than 
play. It should have a very definite place in a 
child’s life, without which he is unable to cope 
with life them. It is 
far better for a child to spend his leisure time 
on the playground than on the crowded streets 
where he is thrown with people from all walks 
of life. On the well-directed playground he will 
have the higher and nobler ideals implanted in 


situations as he meets 


him and will carry the same ideals into life. It 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Standards for Evaluating the Recitation 


By F. B. Firzearrick, Radford State Normal 


lle recitation is the heart of all educa- 9. Fixing definite results. What habit 
tional work. The superintendent, the formed? What interest, attitu 
supervisors, the buildings and equipment ideal was established? 
exist for the sake of the teaching process. For 10. Effectiveness of assignment. Was th 
this reason the recitation deserves a great deal assignment clear, definite, reaso: 


of intensive study. Teachers should try to see and effectively motivated? 


it im its unity and in its parts. What, then, are : pe = , 
' 2. Pupil-Activity: (Thoughts, feelings 


the important factors or standards of a recita- ‘ ; 
acts of the pupils.) 


tion? What, for instance, should the supervisor 


ES I a IE So Saas 1. Attention—percentage of. Numb 
ook tor when he eoes into the classroom? What ; ; a , 
: os , pupils attentive divided by nun 
factors should the teacher keep in mind as guid- | ; 

class. 


2. Interset—self-initiated. Was the activit 


ing principles in all of her teaching? 

In order to throw some light on this big prob- : ; ae 
le RR eR ee OS ani promoted from an inner desire: 
em, the writer submitted the following question 


ww 


; [nitiative—originality, independence, s 

naire to about three hundred high school prin- _ 
ea ten al reliance ? 
cipals of Virginia. Two hundred five responded. = 
, ' oe 4. Mental alertness. Quick response. 
As can be seen, the questionnaire divides the ‘ : Pe 
‘ , ia Ot WOrk. 
recitation into two big phases—Teacher and 


cn 


ada: ae ‘arr Responses. Accuracy and adequacy of 
Pupil Activity. It also places under each head ie zor tie: en 
; ; ae 6. Social activity. Were there evidences 0! 
ten important factors of the recitation and asks ig ; : 
? ; ; co-operation, of consideratior 
the principals to check five of the most 1m- . P 
others, of self-control, and of 
portant. In order to show the procedure clearly ity? 
, Sd a at oyalty! 

the questionnaire is reproduced. The ranking of eae : : 
= Habits of study. Were the pupils quiet 


N 


the standards according to frequency of choice ‘ : > 
fol ’ . ; reflective, independent, etc. ! 
oiioWws the questionnaire. . , 

, 8. Measured results. Scores secured |! 


Standards for Evaluating the Recitation use of standard tests. 
1. Teacher-Activity: (Plans, devices, and acts 9. Weighing values. Distinguishing betwee 
of the teacher.) the important and the unimportant, th 


1. Clearness and definiteness of purpose. essential and non-essential. 


. . - . ° qe e ve ann re : 7 sle 
2. Choice of subject matter—validity of. 10. Preparation of pupils. 
3. Organization of subject matter in the forms 7 
‘ ' My Dear Sir: 
of lesson plans, outlines, problems, : , = 
, Above are to be found ten factors for julging 
projects, types. ‘ . i , 
sags ac) athe ee ; the merits of a recitation under the capt 
4. Effectiveness of motivation. Did the ,, ong 
; leacher-Activity and ten under the capt 
teacher create keen interest in the task eer pes i aati 
12 Pupil-Activity. Will you please che 
assigned aaa : 
‘nes — ; ; under each caption that you consider m 
5. Selection and emphasis of essentials. Did : 


portant? 
If these factors are not the most im 
according to your judgment, will you pl 


the teacher distinguish between essen- 
tials and non-essentials ? 


6. Effectiveness of questioning. Were the Rae ; 
sert the activities that you consider m‘ 


portant and then check the five most imp: 
We shall be very glad of your co-opera' 
collecting this data. 


questions well worked out? Were they 
pivotal, comprehensive, and thought- 


provoking? 


7. Care of routine. Care of daily physical é 
f - Yours very truly, 
factors. : : 
8. Maintaining order and discipline. F. B. FITZPATRI: 4 
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ranking of the standards according to 
ney of choice by principals: 


Teacher-Activity 
arness and definiteness of purpose__ 147 
? ranization of subject matter____---- 129 
ectiveness of assignment__-------- 123 
intaining order and discipline__--_-- 116 
lection and emphasis of essentials___ 105 
ectiveness of motivation_______-~_- 105 
] ectiveness of questioning___------- 98 
ime definite resalts _.............. 91 
ice of subject matter_............ 59 
ee ee 16 
Pupil-Activity 

centage of attention________---_-- 133 

iative — originality, independence, 
a ee ee ree 131 
ne ee ae 127 
initiated MPETCS Wenn vesny ES 
a er aaa ee ee 104 
Ae GE setsnceumusninciakanias 96 
paration of pupils ............... 90 
racy and adequacy of response-. 79 
at IS oo ccc ictaicncndnniains 66 
MT WRG: o xtunbanscasiamaenee 35 


Explanation 


uestionnaire was sumbitted to three hun- 

eel incipals of Virginia high schools, two 
five of whom responded with the above 

lo make the procedure clear, “clear- 

definiteness of purpose” under Teacher- 

as a standard for evaluating the worth 

‘itation, was chosen one hundred forty- 

out 


chosen; 


of two hundred five chances 


‘ 


aS mes 
‘organization of subject mat- 
chosen one hundred nine times out of 
lred five chances; and so on down to 
routine,” which was chosen only sixteen 
incipals were asked to check the five 
considered most important as factors 
ine the merits of the recitation. The 
is a kind of popularity contest involv- 
worth of the factors submitted to the 
The results show the relative values 
‘tors as standards for evaluating the 
the recitation according to the judg- 





st 
wn 


ment of two hundred five principals of Virginia 
high schools. 

Under Pupil-Activity, “percentage of atten- 
tion” stands first, having been chosen one hun- 
dred thirty-three times out of two hundred five 
chances. “Initiative,” “habits of study,” “self- 
initiated interest” stand near the top. “Measured 
results” as a standard is least popular and prob- 
the merits of 


ably least used in evaluating 


teaching in Virginia. 
Reliability of Results 


Most of the high school principals of Virginia 
are college graduates and have to give a portion 
of each day to supervision of classroom instruc 
tion. They, then, should be familiar with these 
standards from actual use and especially quali 
fied for passing judgment upon their relative 
values as standards for evaluating the recitation. 
Some of the principals used a great deal of 
Under 


Teacher-Activity one principal states in reply 


discrimination in their responses. 
that “choice of subject matter” doesn’t matter. 
It really doesn’t in Virginia. Teachers do not 
choose subject matter; they teach the texts. 


‘ 


This same principal states that “clearness and 
definiteness of purpose” involves “effectiveness 
of assignment” and “effectiveness of question- 
ing.” For that reason he refuses to mark either 
standard one of his five. He also states that 
“care of routine” and “maintaining order and 
discipline” will take care of themselves, if the 
more important principles are followed. 

Pupil-Activity 
states that “percentage of attention” and “self- 
the 
“Tnitiative—originality, independence, and self- 


Under this same principal 


initiated interest” depend upon teacher. 
reliance’—grows out of “mental alertness” and 
“accuracy and adequacy of response.” 
Another very discriminating principal states 
that choice and organization of subject matter 
should be considered together ; that effectiveness 
of assignment involves “effectiveness of motiva 
tion”; that effective questioning involves the 
, that 
“choice of subject matter” also involves the 


‘selection and emphasis of essentials”; 


“selection and emphasis of essentials” ; that free, 


‘ 


spontaneous attention follows “self-initiated in- 


terest,” that “accuracy. and adequacy of re- 


sponse” shows the “preparation of pupils.” 
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These two responses are given to show the 
care and discrimination used by the principals 
in their choices and to give some idea of the 


reliability of the results. They may be con- 


sidered typical responses 
Additional Standards 


The questionnaire makes this statement: At 


these factors are not the most important ac- 
cording to your judgment, will you please insert 
the activities you consider most important and 
Under 


most important.” 


then check the five 
Teacher-Activity the following standards were 


suggested: pointedness in presentation, attitude 


initiative, general bearing be- 
work. 


towards the class, 
voice, and community 


fore the class, 
Under Pupil-Activity were suggested mastery of 
subject matter, habit formation, attitude towards 
the teacher, mental discipline, but none of these 
the principals was 


standards suggested by 


chosen often enough to be considered. 
Criticism 

The low ranking of “measured results” as a 
standard for judging the merits of the recitation 
is very significant. As a matter of fact, the 
results secured by the use of standard tests and 
scales are the best basis we have for evaluating 
the recitation. Why has this standard, then, 
such a low ranking? Simply because standard 
tests and scales are not used in Virginia, except 
to a very limited extent, as a means for evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of teaching; hence this 
criticism becomes a criticism upon school prac- 
tice in Virginia rather than upon the results of 
this investigation. 

Again, the low ranking of “choice of subject 


Ss 


The Adjustment of Standard 


matter” is significant. This is another very im- 
portant factor of successful teaching. Appro- 
priate subject matter guarantees self-initiated jn- 
terest and free spontaneous attention; yet 
“choice of subject matter” is not considered an 
important factor in the recitation by Virginia 
principals. The reason is clear; in Virginia the 
teacher has little part in the choice of subject 
matter; she teaches the subject matter that 
comes to her othcially through textbooks. For 
this reason principals do not use “choice of 
subject matter” as a standard for evaluating the 
worth of a teacher. Again the criticism becomes 
a criticism of a practice rather than a criticism 
of results. 

The first five standards under Teacher-Activit) 
are widely selected and accurately placed. The 
ranking agrees with the judgment of several 
normal instructors. It is very evident that these 
standards should play a much larger part in our 
teaching and also in our supervision. 

The first five standards under Pupil-Activity 
are very significant. Every one of these five 
factors should play an important part in our 
teaching. Personally I would place self-initiated 
interest first, percentage of attention second, 
measured results third, fourth, and 
habits of study fifth. 


that should be 


initiative 


References read with .-this 
paper : 

Interest and Effort—Dewey. 

Democracy and Education—Dewey. 

Successful Teaching in Rural Schools— 
Chapter XII. 
Bobbitt. 


Pittman. 
The Curriculum 


XVIT, XVITI. 


Chapters I] IT, 


Test Norms of Eight-Grade 


Svstems to Seven-Grade Svstems 


By Minor Wine Tuomas, Principal High School, Williamsburg, Virginia 


Epitor’s NOTE: 


The following article by Principal Thomas is published because it illustrates some 
more original and advanced work in scientific education now being done in the State, because it furnishes 
ing basis for checking the results of tests in Virginia and other seven-grade systems, and because it ma‘ 


if the 
i work: 
lead 


to discussion and experimentation regarding the relative efficiency of seven and eight grade systems of element 


ary schools. 


N the tables of norms found in connection 
with a study and application of standard 


without exception the 





1 


norms are computed for systems of scl 
which the elementary work is divided into eg! 


In Virginia, with very few exc 


grades. 


> 








le 





eloht 


4 


_ 


— 


tl ird 
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ork of the elementary schools is divided 
even grades. It is assumed that the actual 
covered by the two different systems is of 
equal value. In other words, the schools 
rginia assume to cover in seven grades the 
usually given in eight grades. 
uming this to be true, it is necessary, then, 
he pupils of Virginia should score higher 
particular grade than the pupils of a simi- 
numbered grade in an eight grade system. 
ittempting to translate the norms for the 
us grades made on an eight grade system 
responding norms for a seven grade sys- 
we may assume that the pupils of the 
th grade in Virginia should, to be up to 
rd, score equal to the eighth grade in an 
grade system. It is found also that the 
al in the score between any two successive 
s is not uniform, that is, for example, the 


ice between the score made in the fifth 
and that made in the sixth grade is not 
me as the difference between that made in 
grade and that- made in the fourth 

In other words, it cannot be assumed 


ET 


the difference in score made by the eighth 
and that made by the second grade can 
ided into six equal portions and one such 
ent added to the second grade to be the 
for the third grade, ete., for the reason 
he actual progress of pupils through the 
as indicated by standard tests shows that 
not the case. It would, then, be unfair to 
the numerical difference between the sec- 
rade score and the eighth score into five 
parts and add one such increment to each 
as the norm for the next grade for our 


nia system. 
method of translating the norms of an 
grade system into norms for a_ seven 


system has been by means of a graph. 
rmal grade progress curve was plotted on 
inate paper for an eight grade system, the 
being taken from the Standard Norms. 
res were taken as vertical distances on 
gram and the successive grades were 
is horizontal distances. The total hori- 
distance was then divided accurately into 
s parts by vertical lines. The points of 
tersection of these vertical lines with the 
vere taken as the points on the scale at 


which the various grades should score in the 
Virginia system. For example, the curve of 
normal grade progress for pupils from the sec- 
ond to the eighth grade on The Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale was plotted and the six 
horizontal distances were then divided into five 
equal horizontal distances and numbered from 
two to seven respectively. The second grade 
norm of the Virginia system, then, coincides 
with the second grade norm of the eight grade 
system, and the seventh grade norm of the Vir- 
ginia system coincides with the norm for the 
The 
scores in numbers could then be read from the 
graph. Similarly all other norms may be trans- 
lated from an eight grade system to a seven 
grade system and taken as the theoretical norms 


eighth grade of an eight grade system. 


for the seven grade system. 


SHowina METHOD OF OBTAINING 
STANDARDS FoR Seven Grape Sysrem FOR 
Toornoine-MSCaiz Reaping SCALE 


Grades in ~ a grade system 
6 
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Gredes im seven grede system 


In the Woody Arithmetic Scales no norms 
are given below third grade. It may, therefore, 
be assumed that the third grade Virginia pupil 
should equal a third grade pupil in an eight 
grade system in this Arithmetic test because the 
test has been standardized as low in the grades 
as the ability can well be measured, and the 
amount of progress for the five grades from 
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third to eighth may be divided into four grade- 
progress intervals. 

In The Nassau County Supplement to The 
Hillegas Scale for Measuring English Composi- 
tion, no norms are given for grades below the 
fourth. 
plotted, however, and the horizontal distances 


The curve of normal progress may be 


of the four grades from four to eight may be 
divided into three grades and numbered from 
four to seven. 

“This means of translating assumes, of course, 
that the pupils of the lowest grade tested in 
our Virginia schools should score the same as 
the lowest grade tested in the eight grade sys- 
tem, that the seventh grade pupils should score 
the same as the eighth grade in the eight grade 
system, and that the progress through the 
grades should follow the general curve followed 
by the pupils in the eight grade system. How 
close this comes to actual conditions we cannot 
say and until some standards for a seven grade 
system have been worked out we wll not have 
a perfect means of comparison. 

The following table gives the standards in 
certain tests used in the Northampton County 
Survey, as worked out by the Survey Com- 
mittee. 

Table of Norms for Seven Grade System, 

Calculated for the Northampton 
County Survey 


Grade (in seven grade system) 


Test I\ V VI VII 
Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ee ere 44.1 514 57.5 61.0 
Nassau County English 
Composition ........ 30 38 45 5.3 
Ayres Handwriting 
| 47.6 524 57.2 60.0 
4 Addition -..----- 19.5 260 31.5 34.0 
oe Subtraction ~_--- 16.7 22.5 27.4 31.7 
© Multiplication --. 130 22.2 29.5 32.9 
" « Division .......- 11.5 20.1 26.5 30.2 





EDUCATION FOR LEISURE TIME 
(Continued from page 53) 
will help him in reaching out for fuller and more 
complete living. 
There are so few places where children have 
good playgrounds. People have not been trained 


, 


to realize the real significance of a well-super- 
vised playground. It is a place of refuge {or 
children of cities who are deprived of play }y 
dense population, crowded streets, and swiftly 
moving cars. A playground which is intelli- 
gently supervised makes directly and surely for 
strong character and good citizenship. In well- 
directed play the standards of honor, justic 
bravery, kindness, courtesy are upheld, al! of 
which will be taken into life, if proper stress is 
placed upon them. People are coming more 


more to realize the great need of playgrounds, 
and already there are many splendidly equipped 
Above all other cities, 
Boston can boast of her beautiful playgrounds 


in some of our cities. 


Let us hasten the day when every city and 
school will consider a playground an absolute 
necessity. 

All teachers need to interest themselves in the 
tremendous problem facing them today, that of 
properly educating the children for the p: 
use of their leisure time. It will lessen the 
crimes of our nation, create better citizens, and 
make for a fuller and richer life for each child 


MANUAL FOR VIRGINIA EDUCATION 
WEEK 


The thoughtful mind in a_ consideration of 
problems, local and national, comes to the con 
that their untimate solution is in terms of mori 
better education for the masses of our citize: 
Since’ this is true, the celebration of American Fduca- 
tion Week holds tremendous potentialities for arousing 
the people of a State to the consciousness of 
educational needs and how to proceed with a pr 
for securing them. 

With these ideas in view, the Division of Extension 
of the University of Virginia under the supervis 
Dr. Charles G. Maphis, Director, is preparing 
tin to help the community leagues, schools 
citizenship of Virginia to observe more eff 
American Education Week. It is planned th 
bulletin will be replete with information relativ: 
educational situation in the State. It will also | 
the recommendations of the State Departm 
Public Instruction and the Association of Stat: 
tutions of Higher Learning for the next fiscal 

This bulletin will appear from the press c: 
November, and, through the co-operation of Mr. © org 
W. Guy, Executive Secretary of the Co-op 
Education Association, will be distributed imme 
to the various community leagues in the State. 
desiring the bulletin may secure it upon request 
Division of Extension, Box 149, University of Vi 





~ 
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State Department of Education 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By W. T. Sancer, Secretary 


; TEACHERS’ READING COURSE 


re \iE Reading Course is designed pri- 

marily to serve teachers while they 

teach. Incidentally, it serves as one of 
ses for the renewal of teachers’ certifi- 
hut its primary purpose is to give prac- 
iwgestions to teachers while dealing with 
lay classroom problems. The Depart 
f Education, therefore, urges all teachers 
ure, early in the session, the book or 
which they consider most helpful, and 


‘ ake their reading of practical service 
to them and to those whom they teach. 
kteading Course for the year ending June 
1074 « 
Our Living Language, by Driggs. ' Pub- 
sher: The University Publishing Co., 
1126-28 Q St., Lincoln, Neb. 1920. 302 
LvCs. 
N 


s a vital, practical, readable text on making 
ing of the English language interesting and 
composition and grammar are both covered. 

See $1.20 postpaid 

en or more copies_— 1.10 postpaid 


ingle copies 


) 


2. Every Teacher’s Prob’ems, by Stark. 

her: American Book Co., 100 Washing- 
Square, N. Y. 1922. 369 pages. 

roblems as discipline, subject matter, method, 

| differences, economy of time, health, profes- 

the teacher’s relationships are discussed 

each problem being stated specifically. <A 


Pub- 


owth, 


4 


241 problems are analyzed. 


iabeaniaatd $1.48 postpaid 


en or more copies. 1.34 postpaid 


ngle copies 
reading course examination of 1924 for 
ewal of certificates will be based upon 
ving Language, by Driggs, and Every 
's Problems, by Stark, as listed above. 


Children’s Literature, by Curry and Clip- 
ver. Publisher: Rand McNally & Co., 
6 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 1921. 
} pages. 
undred standard 


and selections of 


twenty 


State Board of Education 


children’s literature, grouped under twelve sections, 
each prefaced with a bibliography and helpful teaching 
materials. Mother Goose, fairy stories, fables, myths, 
poetry, realistic stories, nature literature, legends, bi- 
ography and hero stories, etc.—this is a literary mine 


edited and printed attractively. 


Single copies (with 

Handbook listed 

SEIT Garena $2.85 postpaid 
Ten or more copies 

(with Handbook 

listed below) ____- 2.75 postpaid 


Children’s Literature — A Handbook for 
Teachers, by Curry and Clippinger. Pub- 
lisher: Rand McNally & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
1922. 127 pages. 

This is a manual for teachers to be used in studying 
Children’s Literature and in presenting this material 
effectively in classroom instruction. This manual does 
not count as a separate book of the Reading Course. 
It is useful but not required as a part of the course 

Furnished without charge with every purchase of 
Children’s Literature, listed above. 


4. Modern American and British Poetry, edited 
by Untermeyer. Publisher: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1 W. 47th St., N.Y. 1922. 
371 pages. 

A representative collection of poetry by sixty-five 
American and sixty-six British authors, with brief bi- 
ographical sketch of each. A total of 221 poems and 
valuable prefatory materials are given. 


acrasdicaidintetd $1.08 post paid 
Ten or more copies__ 1.00 postpaid 


Single copies 


5. Society and Its Problems, by Dow. Pub- 
lisher: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
426-428 W. Broadway, N. Y. 1922. 594 


pages. 

A combination of sociological theory and problems, 
twenty-six grouped under these captions: 
Introduction, Population, Evolution of Social Institu- 
tions, Analysis of Society, Social Maladjustment, So- 
Progress; not difficult for those 
never studied sociology. 


chapters 


cial too who have 


Rpaereete $2.20 postpaid 


Ten or more copies_- 2.20 postpaid 


Single copies 
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Optional Books on Education 


The following somewhat more technical and 


specialized books on education will be accepted 
as the books on education for 1923-24, as a basis 


for certificate renewal for those who will pur- 


sue summer courses for renewal ; no examina- 


tion for renewal will be based on these two 


books: 


1. The Principal and His School, by Cubberley. 


Publisher: Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Boston, Mass. 1923. 571 pages. 

The first book to cover the subject comprehensively. 
The twenty-eight chapters are grouped under five parts: 
The Principalship and Principal, The Organization of 
a School, The Administration of a School, The Super- 


Instruction, School Extension. 


vision of 
$1.96 postpaid 
1.92 postpaid 


Single copies 
Ten or more copies 
2. Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher, 


World Book 
1923. 231 


by Dickson, Publisher: 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
pages. 

More simply 
with mental tests 


written than most similar books; deals 
as such but chiefly as a means of the 
‘grade classification of pupils, as a factor in school or- 


ganization, pupil guidance, and in dealing with inferior 


and superior pupils; theory and practice are well bal- 
anced. 
$1.62 postpaid 


1.44 postpaid 


Virginia Journal of Education 
According to a regulation of the State Board 
Virginia Journal of Educa- 


Single copies 


Ten or more copies 


of Education, the 

tion may be counted in lieu of one of the books 

required to be read. 

Extension or Renewal of Certificates on the 
Basis of the Reading Course 

or renewed 

No cer- 


A certificate may be extended 
only by the Department of Education. 
tificate should be sent to the Department for 
renewal prior to April 1 or subsequent to Sep- 
tember 15 of the year in which the certificate 
expires. All applications for renewals or ex- 
tensions must be sent through the division su- 
perintendent and must be accompanied by his 
recommendation or endorsement. 

There are two requirements for the renewal 
of certificates by use of the Reading Course: 

1. Applicants must read during the life of 


the certificate five books on the Reading Course. 


2. Applicants who do not pursue regular 
courses at a summer school for at least thirty 
days must take the examination on the two 
books on education adopted for the current year, 


and designated as the basis of this examination. 
CERTAIN HIGH SCHOOL REQUIRE- 
MENTS 
fact that a High School 


Course of Study showing how newly adopted 


Due to the new 


textbooks are to be used has not yet been pub- 

lished, the State Department of Education has 

been receiving a good many inquiries about the 
adjustments to be made in using the old High 

School Course of Study. Below are the answers 

to certain questions which have been most fre- 

quently received at the State Department of 

Education in recent weeks: 

Lewis and Hosic 
It is suggested that Lewis and Hosic, Prac- 
tical English for High School, the textbook in 

English Language for the first and second year 

high school, be divided as follows: 

First Year 

Chapter I—‘Speaking and Writing English,” 
for study; 

Chapters II, [[I—For study, practice, review; 

Chapter 1V—‘“Using the Parts of Speech,” for 
study and repeated reference ; 

Chapter V—“Building a Vocabulary,” for study 
and review ; . 

Chapter VI—‘Helping the Eyes,” for study and | 
repeated reference ; 

Chapter VII—‘“Telling a Story,” for study, es- 
pecially in relation to narrative literature, 
and application in story writing and story 
telling ; 

Chapters X, XIl—Writing letters, used repeat- 
edly throughout the year; applied in writ- 
ing letters with specific ends in view. 

Second Year 

Chapters I-V—Reviewed as needed; 

Chapter VI—Punctuation, for frequent reier- 
ence ; 

Chapter VII—“Telling a Story,” reviewed as 
introductory to Chapters VIII and IX: | 

Chapter VIII—“Making People Understan¢, 
studied in relation to descriptive and ex 
pository literature; applied in oral and 
written composition ; 

Chapter IX—“Making People Believe,” corre 
lated with standard debates and oratiry. 


, 


applied practically ; - 
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ters X, XI, XII — Writing letters, moti- 
vated by the study of actual business and 
personal correspondence as collected by 
teacher and pupils, and by writing many 
letters, each having a_ specific purpose. 
Letter writing should come up at various 
times during the year; 

pter XIII—‘Keeping Up With the World,” 
applied in writing for school paper, if any, 
and in the regular reporting of school news 
to local papers. Class may well publish a 
manuscript newspaper for presentation at 
the literary society weekly. 

[‘requent short compositions are recom- 
led instead of the occasional long compo- 
ns.) 


Latin 


For the present year the requirements in 
latin as outlined in the old High School Course 


i 


Study will hold, except that Place, Begin- 
Latin, will be used as the basis for the 
year’s work instead of Collar and Daniel, 

st Year Latin. The minimum of one hun- 

lred and eighty-eight pages should be covered 

Place, Beginning Latin; where possible the 

le book should be completed. 


History and Civics 


is expected that Latane, History of the 
ted States, and Long, Government of the 

le, with Munford, Virginia’s Attitude To- 
rds Slavery and Secession as the required 
rallel, be completed in one year, one-half unit 

‘given for American History and one-half 
* Civics. 

Foreign Language 


should be reiterated that no credit what- 
vill be allowed for one year’s work in any 
mn language. To receive credit at least 
ears must be devoted to the study of any 
rn language, for which credit of two units 


allowed. It is not permissible to take 


one year of Latin and one year of French or 
any other foreign language and allow two units 
credit, for the very good reason that one year 
of any foreign language is practically useless 
until at least another year of the same language 
is covered. 
Science 

Credit for high school science can be al- 
lowed only where the full amount of laboratory 
work is offered in prescribed form. This ap- 
plies to each of the high school sciences. 


PERMANENT COURSE OF STUDY 
COMMITTEE 

The State Board of Education has recently 
authorized a permanent committee to watch 
with care the operation of the new Elementary 
Course of Study and to gather suggestions for 
its improvement, in order to be well prepared 
to further perfect the present course when re- 
vision is necessary. Teachers throughout the 
State are requested to offer suggestions looking 
to the further improvement of the new course, 


sending these to Miss Rachel E. Gregg, State 
Supervisor of Teacher- Training, Richmond. 


Constructive suggestions made in this manner 
will constitute a large contribution and will be 
available when the revision of the course is 
undertaken. Almost every teacher can assist 
in this respect. 


RULING ON TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


The State Board of Education has ruled that 
hereafter students at the State Normal Schools 
enrolled for diplomas in special courses, such 
as home economics, music, and commercial 
branches, and in regular or special courses pre- 
paring for high school teaching, shall not be 
certificated to teach in the elementary schools, 
unless at least the full requirements for the Ele- 


mentary Certificate are met. 





VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Richmond, Virginia 


November 28—December 1, 1923 
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STANDARD TEST NORMS FOR A 
SEVEN-GRADE SYSTEM 
In this issue of the JOURNAL we are pub- 
lishing an article by Minor W. Thomas, Prin- 
cipal of the high school at Williamsburg, Va., 
on a method of determining standard norms for 
It is a well- 
the different 





a seven-grade system of schools. 
known fact that the for 
erades have been obtained for the elementary 


norms 


schools having eight grades instead of seven, 
as prevails in Virginia and generally through- 
out the The 
norms for Northhampton county 


Southern States. seven-grade 


schools are 


rz. 


given in the table appended to the article. T) 


were worked out in connection with a re 


survey of that county. 
ing norms for a seven-grade system is an 


portant piece of work in the more 


aspects of education in Virginia and no d 


more of this sort of work will be done in 


near tuture. If sufficient data can be assen 


there might be an opportunity of contributing 


something to the solution of the problen 
determining whether a seven-grade systen 
better than 
mentary schools. 

If any teachers in Virginia should be 
standard 


ested in submitting results of 


made in their schools for translation or adjust 


ment to a seven-grade system, the editor 


be glad to have them compiled and interpr 
the the JOUR* 


This is one of services 


is willing to undertake for the sake of edu 


tional advancement in Virginia. 


TEACHER’S SPECIALTY, THE NEXT 


GENERATION 
It was said that Woodrow Wilson’s speci 
The teacher’s specialty is 
Now and then find 
tern 
Manufacturers 


was the future. 
next generation. we 
visioned men who order their work in 
a broad period of years. 
men in charge of big industrial concerns 
must work with one eye on a stretch of 
ahead in order to determine the exact natu 
the product they are turning out. The tea 
work is of this type except that her wor! 
material is not lifeless steel or wood. 
product of her labors does not take imm«¢ 
form and appear daily before her eyes. 
must keep one eve on the 
and the other on the « 


stretch of ye: 
the next generation— 
schoolroom work. Her work, if it is to « 
for much at all, must be done with a far \ 
of the future, at least covering a period 
generation of years when the real fruitag 
her labor is to take form in terms of char 
and individual service in future civilizatio1 

School is not a factory as some people 
It is a rather an institutional process whi 
civilization is fostered and refined. It is 
like work of a laborer in a factory wher: 
finished product is turned out before his 


The work of estab]; 


scent 


The ! 


an eight-grade system for the ek 
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few minutes. 


The work of teaching re- 
a different and higher order of technic 
ill which amounts to expert knowledge, 
It is like the work 
highly trained engineer or artist who 


and technical art. 


zes his product while he works with the 
tails that to the layman are not under- 
leaching in its real and higher sense 
the important characteristics of a pro- 
The Virginia teachers are rapidly ris- 
these qualifications and an ever-increas- 
up recognize it and know it. 
‘UPPORT YOUR PROFESSION— 
IT SUPPORTS YOU 
\irginia State Teachers Association has 
and honored past. It was one of the 
the effort to 
public system in Virginia. 


factors in establish our 
It was in- 
tal in promoting all the stages in the 


ment of education in the State 





in per- 
the administrative machinery for an 
school system; in constructing more 
school buildings and equipping them; 


tablishing and developing a State high 
vstem. It has contributed mightily to 
Vir- 


the way of securing greater financial 


educational 


f t re recent progress in 
for education, more effective laws com- 
rs parents to send their children to school, 
iding pensions for teachers and securing 
the 
st lt will continue to be an ever-increasing 


eral better teaching conditions in 


e in the future development of educa- 
ultimately the welfare of the great 
{ children attending our schools. 
of the most significant observations now 
ade among the forward movements in 
n in the State is the growth in scholar- 
the 
lead 


nd in professional spirit among 


themselves. This will ultimately 
r group spirit and a set of definite ethi- 
lards by which the profession of teach- 
be known. 


benefits demand group service. The 
st eachers Association has contributed un- 
vice to the teaching profession. It is 
f each for all and all for each. The 


ities of membership in the State Asso- 





ciation are: (1) to meet the necessary finan- 
cial obligations of the Association promptly. 
This obligation in Virginia is a mere pittance 
(50 cents per member) but sufficient to carry 
on the important activities of the Association 
at present; (2) to be conversant, through read- 
ing the Association’s JOURNAL, with State- 
wide educational conditions and problems; 
(3) to co-operate in the Association’s program 
of activities; (4) to attend so far as possible 
and participate in the Association’s meetings 
both local and State; (5) to observe the Asso- 
ciation’s code of ethics. These are some of the 
tangible evidences of a truly professional spirit 
among teachers and we are glad to observe this 
spirit growing and taking definite form in the 
great body of teachers in Virginia. More and 
more the teachers are recognizing that to be a 
member of the State Association means a shar- 
ing in professional benefits and that therefore 
all teachers should help to provide these bene- 
fits. 
paid. 
of the spirit of the group to which she belongs. 
She is in the procession but not in the profes- 
sion. Honor and support the profession that 


Supports you. 


An unprofessional teacher is always over- 
She never rises to the higher atmosphere 





GOAL OF MEMBERSHIP AND 
SUBSCRIBERS 


The executive secretary and editor confidently 
expects the teachers of the State to express very 
soon 100 per cent loyalty to their association 
and to their official publication, the Virginia 
Journal of Education. Why not reach this goal 
this year? The executive secretary for the past 
month has visited a dozen or more county in- 
stitutes and he senses a very distinct increase 
in professional spirit among the teachers and an 
inclination to support the profession to which 
they belong. This is a source of inspiration 
and satisfaction. A great number of the coun- 


ties which have not been up to standard in 


this support in the past have brought their 
membership in the State Association and sub- 
scription to the JOURNAL to the 100 per cent 
mark. We are publishing elsewhere in this 
issue a list of the local associations together 
with the percentages and figures representing 


what they did last year so that the delinquent 
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counties make an unusual effort to bring 
their local associations up to the 100 per cent 


We would appreciate it very much if 


May 


mark, 
those who are responsible would make an un- 
usual effort between now and the time for the 
annual Conference, November 28, to bring their 
membership and subscriptions up to the maxt- 
mum number. We are to have an unusually in- 
teresting and fine Conference this year for many 
reasons. We confidently expect our report to 
show a decided increase in memberships and 
subs¢ riptions. 


WHY JOIN THE STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION? 


The greatest good that can come from mem- 
bership in the State Teachers Association is the 
consciousness of professional solidarity. <A 
sense of unity is the prime requisite for the at- 
tainment and the maintenance of a fine type of 
moral, civic and social leadership that 1s 
embodied in the true and exalted meaning of 
teaching. Solidarity permits of strengthened 
purpose, courageous action, crystallized opinion, 
clear vision and forward movement. Ideals 
and principles tend to lose themselves in frag- 
mentary, disjointed and scattered action. 

Nothing is so tragic to the individual teacher 
sense of professional isolation. This 1s 


as a 
dwarting, stifling and deadening. It is devoid 
of enthusiasm, zeal and buoyancy that come 
from the inner contacts of a great professional 
organization. 

To have a part in the organized tasks of one’s 


professional group is a fine adventure. Every 
teacher needs the dynamic that comes from 
professional unity. To catch the combined 


chers in Virginia is no 


judgment of all the tea 
little experience It is a fine thing to be with the 
crowd that is righ 


THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


During the year 1922 the Rockefeller Foundation 

Endowed chairs of me nd of surgery in Hong 
} n | IVeTSity 

Pledged $1,125,000 t d new buildings for the College 

f M of the State University of lowa: 

Contributed t he current maintenance of two medical 
S\ ol n Can 

{ moylete ( 1 } S othened the fact \ ( 





EDUCATION 


Agreed to appropriate $300,000 toward laboratories and 
premedical teaching in two Chinese institutions in 
Peking ; 

Helped 19 hospitals in China to increase their efficiency 
in the care of patients and in the further tr; ning 

of doctors and nurses; 

rebuilding and re- 


Promised to co-operate in the 


organization of the medical school of Sao Paulo 
Brazil, and of the medical school of Siam ip 


Bangkok; 
Made a 
slovakia, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Switzer- 


survey of medical school in Austria, Czecho- 


land, and studies of English and Scotch methods 
of clinical teaching; 
profess TS or 


consulting officers to China, the Philippines, Brazil, 


Sent eminent medical men as visiting 


and Salvador; 

Arranged for a commission of medical scientists from 
Strasbourg to visit the United States and England: 

Gave emergency aid in the form of medical literature, 
laboratory supplies and apparatus, fellowships and 
stipends to promising investigators and teachers in 
the Pasteur Institute of Paris and in many other 
European centers; 

Pledged two million dollars toward the site, building, 
and equipment of a school of hygiene in London; 

Co-operated with state boards of health in maintaining 
institutes and instruction for health workers: 

Shared in malaria control in 34 county-wide and 32 


town demonstrations in ten Southern States and 


continued field studies and surveys in the United 

States, Porto Rico, Nicaragua, Brazil, Palastine, 
Australia, and the Philippines; 

Co-operated with the Mexican and other governments 
in steadily restricting the prevalence of yellow 
fever; 

Resurveyed centers of Hookworm infection in_ four 

Southern States, and carried on control work in 21 

foreign governmental areas; 

163 


Took part in promoting full-time health service 


counties in 18 states of the United States, and in 


several counties in Brazil; 

Agreed to support for five years the disease-reporting 
service and for three years the international 
change of health personnel program of the 
Section of the League of Nations; 

Provided fellowships in public health, medicine, nurs 
ing, chemistry, and physics to 237 advanced s! t 


from 23 countries; 


yn and providing of personnel aide 
administration in the United Stat 


Central America, ‘| 


By consultati 
health 


tralia, Brazil, Canada, 


slovakia, France, the Philippines: 


Contributed to mental hygiene projects, den 


in dispensary administration, hospital in 


service, surveys of nursing education and 


management, the organization of tuberculos 
in france, the training of French healt! 


and other undertakings in the fields 


medical 


and education.—South Dak 
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MRs. HARRY SEMONES, President 


and Teachers are a combination that can- 


aten."—Angelo Patri. 


Virginia Parent-Teacher Association will 
in this JOURNAL each month a message 
e teachers of Virginia. This is one of 
and largest organizations in America con- 


home and the school. It had a unique 


in that each State (including our own) 


d in the organization at Washington, D. C., 


1 
] 
I 


e Virginia branch of this great American 
force was not completed until April, 1921, 


Jational organization has furnished plans and 


ince 1897 for work done in this State. 
onal headquarters are in the National Edu- 
iation Building at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
shington, D. C. 
headquarters are at 315 Church Avenue, 


ippointed Virginia Field Secretary, Miss 
lemon, will be glad to come to your com- 
establish a local association. 


superintendent said recently at his Coun- 


rs’ Institute, “This is the most effective or- 


in operation today.” 

nia Congress of Mothers and _ Parent- 
iation, following the plan of the Na- 

o-operation with the Bureau of Education 


nerican Legion, asks all local Parent-Teacher 
ns to observe Education Week November 


ffers in this page a concrete plan for one 
week—Appreciation and Good-Will Day. 
er plans, write the State or National Parent- 


fice 


Appreciation and Good-Will Day, Education 


Week, November 18-24 


lo promote greater interest in Education, 

Social Welfare, Loyalty to the Flag, Inter- 

national Good Will. 

TO BE CONSIDERED: 

Value of Education. 

The Free Public School, Democracy’s Su- 
preme Gift. 

Conservation of Physical, Mental, Social 
and Moral Health Essential to Right 
Living. 

Character Training of Paramount Im- 
portance. 

Do Parents Need Training as Well as 
Children? 

Value of Applied Science to Home and 


School. 


\ irginia Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association 


MARY RUTH LEMON, Field Secretary 


How Develop a Spirit of Good Will in 
Home, School and Community, as Pr: 
paration for Future World Federation. 


It is suggested that one day during Education Week 
be set apart as APPRECIATION AND Goop-WILL Day 
Let the parents and friends of the children visit the 
school, and, in a brief informal program, have some 
qualified person voice the thanks of the community to 
the teachers and offer such co-operation as may be 
desired for the betterment of school conditions. Deco 
rate the classrooms with the children’s work that the 
parents may understand what the children are doing 
Let each class develop its own slogan, or poster. or 
both, illustrating the object of this day, and exhibit them 
at this time. 

Have the program at an hour when the fathers can 
attend. Make every effort to get them there. Make 
the program short and snappy with half a dozen five 
minute talks on some of the above subjects. Develop 
the idea that education is a priceless gift to the child; 
that it enriches life and trains for citizenship and 
economic independence; that the teacher cannot do al 
the work in the school to educate the children in a 
way to secure the best results unless parents c 
operate at home in the school program and make thx 
teacher’s task easier and more respected. Include in 
the program a feature where every race represented in 
the school brings its gift of loyal service to America, 
whose gift in return, free to every child in the land, 
is the public school, opportunity, and democracy. Close 
with a salute to the flag in which all participate. This 
may be in pageant form. Make of it a gala day 

This plan is suggestive only, and is intended for 
schools having no plan of their own. It is made very 
simple so as to be easily carried out. Since the Parent 
Teacher Associations reach hundreds of thousands of 
parents, represent every race, creed, class and condi 
tion, it is hoped to offset in some measure the insidious 
propaganda in some centers that education costs too 
much; that a child is justified in quitting school to go 
to work at fourteen. Maintain that child labor is a 
crime to the child and to society. 

It is hoped to arouse parents in regard to their own 
delinquency to their children, to put them in touch with 
an agency helpful to them, and to stimulate a spirit 
of “pulling together” to bring it home to parent and 
teacher alike that the boys and girls now in our schools 
will be involved in the wreckage of the world should 
another great war develop at the termination of the 
reduction of armament agreement, less than six years 


hence in 1929, unless we as a people unite in an educa- 
tional program of understanding and good-will to all, 
which is the best foundation of peace. 
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Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


MRS. B. B. MUNFORD, President 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK— 


NOVEMBER 18-24 


ITH the opening of schools the Community 
Leagues and Junior Community Leagues have 
entered in earnest upon their fall and winter 
educational campaigns. The Co-Operative Education 


\ssociation is perating detinitely with the National 


Education Association, the American Legion and the 
United 
of AMERICAN 
18-24. 

The National Education Assoc 


Operative Education Ass 


Education in the observance 


WEEK, 


Bureau of 


EDUCATION 


States 


November 


ation has sent the Co 


one thousand copies of 


EDUCATION 


GEORGE W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


3. Take 


4. Music influence upon a nation. 


an active interest in governmental affairs 


Slogans: Visit the schools today. 


America first. 


Wednesday, November 21: ScHoot ANp TEACHE} 


1. The necessity of sche ols. 
2. The teacher as a nation builder. 


3. The school influence on the coming gener 
4. The school as a productive institution, 


Slogans: 


Visit the schools today. 


Better trained and_ better paid te 


more adequate buildings. 








the program for distribution to the leagues and other 1n 

terested workers, and from present indications every i hursday N asiombhor 22: ILLITERACY DAY 
ve . ( , Uc cre —a « NINE Z . 

league in the State is planning to put on a_ special : 

campaign during the dates mentioned. The school 1. Illiteracy—a menace to our nation. 

r . > “— ’ > . . > ~-4 

children are asked to make posters for use during the 2. An American's duty toward the uneducat 

Week, and it would be well for the leagues or other 3. Let every citizen teach one illiterate. 

interested organizations to offer prizes for the best 4. No immigration until illiteracy among 

posters mad Compositions should be written on the and foreign born is removed. 

subjects and pageants, plays, parades, ete. arranged Slogans: No illiteracy by 1927—It can be dor 

for presentation Visit the schools today. 

Program 
; : . : Iriday, November 23: Community Day. 

Sunday, Vo er 18: For Gop AND CounrTRY. on ¥ I 
1. Education in the home. 1. Equality for opportunity in education for : 
$ Ginlen tte eel \merican boy and girl. : 

2 : ? ’ oe Re : ‘ . 7 17 eS 
3. Education in the church 2. Rural schools—City schools—Colleges. : 
; ~ pis 3. A public library for every community. 
Slogan A Godly nation cannot fail. ; I - we - - 
a ‘ ; ; ae 4. Children today—Citizens tomorrow. 
(Ministers « denominations are urged to preach - R 

a sermon on education, either morning or evening. Slogans: Visit the schools today. 

Hold mass meetings. ) \n equal chance for all children. 

. \ square deal for the country bo \ 

Vonday, November 19: AMERICAN CONSTITUTION Day. el 

‘ 9g 
1. Life, liberty and justice. | 
2. How the Constitution guarantees these. Saturday, November 24: Puysica Epucatioy R 
3. Revolutionists and Radicals a menace to these LP 
. aygrounds. 
guarantees ,) P} é ical oni ‘ ot 
; 2 iysical education and hygiene. 
4. Security and opportunity Se eae : - 
‘ 3. The great out-of-doors. 
Slog: sallots not bullets. 3 4 i i 
Slogans: Ballot . - 4. The country’s need in conservation and 
Visit the schools today. a ; 8 
Visit the s¢ h opment of forests, soil, roads, and ot! 
Tuesday, November 20. Patriotism Day. sources. 
1. The flag—the emblem of the nation. Slogans: A sick body makes a sick mind. 
2. Help the immigrants and aliens to become Playgrounds in every community. 
Americans. Athletes all. 
{ 
Wh THT Tg 
ANNUAL MEETING of 
IRGINIA EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE | 
VIRGINIA E ] 
e 7 ~ . 6 k 
Richmond, November 28—December 1, 1923 | 
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Here is What Your Local Association Did Last Year for the 
State Association and the Journal 


What Will You Do This Year? Already Some Delinquent Counties Have Come to 100‘ 


District ‘‘A’’ Asso. 
J. H. Chiles, Vice-President Divisions Per Jour- 
i Cent nal 
wes Per Jour- Richmond city... . _— 81 165 
Cent nal Williamsburg.... ; 36 6 
93 82 
39 | 1921 Dues Received in 1922 
( 7" 15 Hanover iekuse $45.00 
ee , 97 1 King William... 16.00 
berland 83 2 
. inia 100 32 District ‘‘D’’ 
ksburg - 100 9 R. K. Hoke, Vice-President 
: seeee = 13° Amelia 100 19 
eland Stesamipenered ; 100 40 Brunswick 100 25 
| county renee 100 41 Cumberland. 76 25 
73 20 Dinwiddie 100 99 
Greenesville 63 4 
District ‘‘B”’’ Lunenburg... 92 8 
S. A. MacDonald, Vice-President ; Nottoway.... . 100 7 
_ 50 53 Prince George..... 100 75 
aoe > aes > - 
Cit, ae _ 14 en Edward...... 93 17 
. 100 6 Powhatan 100 15 
Vict _ . 100 2 Sussex........ 100 32 
57 23 <6 100 12 
‘al . . 100 70 Petersburg...... 100 40 
‘ton ; 100 1 
ounty sae 100 159 Distetet “BE” 
iis . . 100 0 S. B Hall, Vice-President 
pton ; ; 10 94 Charlotte 50 11 
100 35 ~+Franklin 100 44 
100 51 Halifax 83 32 
News a 100 4g Henry 100 115 
scnhe 100 231 Mecklenburg 4 145 
th _ A 9? 156 Pittsylvania Li 100 284 
S a 100 1. Patrick a ih 74 119 
Danville 100 27 
1921 Dues Received in 1922 
1921 Dues Received in 1922 
sane EE Mecictenburg. coc cee. 
Eroreeree get emn ees District ‘‘F’’ 
District “C” J. A. Rorer, Vice-President 
roe * : Alleghany 3 
Loulie C. Kelley, Vice-President ieteiad 3 
Amher , 
ty } Appomattox 60 2 
ity i ind peta 100 66 ~=Bedford 21 31 
"Tl t Botetourt ; 100 15 
ld i tt aces nie Cea Nelle Nevecisoie 100 24 Buckingham ; 4 
Suslnteiaiad saoeecshe eaebess 100 45 Campbell Sia ; 97 78 
ee ey sare 37 Rockbridge or 57 161 
ee eee 100 11 Buena Vista... Spa 100 0) 
im Prnbig 6 Amie RRlaapteeteae eed 93 9 Clifton Forge ee eee ; 100 21 


NN Seas acninshra browrdnorelnaynesve 40 10 Lynchburg.... Sets - ' 100 101 








O& 


Divisions 


Augusta 
Bath 
Clarke 
Frederick 
Highland 
Paye 
Rockinghan 
Shenandoah 
Warren 
Harrisonbur 
Staunton 


Winchester 


Arlington 
Culpepe 7 
Fairfax 
Fauquier 
Loudoun 
Prince Willi: 
Rappahannc 
Alexandria 


Bland 
Carroll 
Craig 

Floyd 

Giles 
Grayson 
Montgomery 
Pulaski 
Roanoke col 
Smyth 
Washington 
Wythe 
Bristol 
Radford 


Roanoke city 


Albemarle 
Fluvanna 
Greene 
Louisa 
Madison 
Nelson 
Orange 
Charlottesvi 


Buchanan 
Dickenson 
Lee 
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District ‘‘G”’ 
President 
Asso. 
Per 
Cent 
100 


W.H 


Keister V1c¢ 


100 


Pal 8) 

100 
! 100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


District ‘‘H’’ 
Lulu D. Metz, Vice-President 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
im 100 
ck 100 


100 


District ‘‘1’’ 
K. V. Brugh, Vice-President 

100 

100 

100 

100 


100 


100 

63 
100 
100 


Inty 


100 
100 
100 
100 


District ‘‘J’’ 


James G. johnson, Vice-President 


100 
100 
100 

16 


86 
lle 100 
District ‘*K’’ 
J. I. Burton, Vice-President 
40 


100 
100 





Jou 
Nal 


14 


59 
109 
10 
120 
241 
170 
49 
41 
47 


100 


Cem w 


THRO BR bo 
mn 


50 


18 


33 
112 
138 


EDUCATION 


Asso. 
Divisions Per I 

Cent I 
Russell 100 174 
Scott 100 13) 
Tazewell 100 
Wise 100 267 

Miscellaneous 

Bridgewater College ; rr 38 
Daleville College 100 
Vepartment Public Instruction 100 
Emory and Henry College bhi 
Farmville Normal 100 
Fredericksburg Normal. 100 
Hollins College 
Harrisonburg Normal 100 
Martha Washington College : 
Radford Normal 100 
Randolph-Macon—Ashland - 
Randolph-Macon—Lynchburg 100 
University of Richmond 
University of Virginia................ 100 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute......... 52 


William and Mary College 


CITY OF NORFOLK—THE COURSE OF 
STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A new course of study for the elementary scl 


of the city is just from press. Among its most sig! 
cant features are: 
A booklet Norfolk 


and Civic Development written by the teachers of 


entitled Its History, Geog 
In this, the local history, both social 
told 


emphasized. It is 


third grade. 
and the geography and civi 
felt that 


tion will do much toward promoting the knowledg 


industrial, is 
velopment this cor 
and spirit which every locality wishes fostered 
schools. 

A second 
this, 


Health | 


Recreat 


the 
and 


important feature is 


Phy sical Education 


I Home 


tion. In 
developed by Activities 

If Playground Activities 
IIIf Classroom 
the 


Activities 
attempt is 


Throughout the course mad 
up the health education with other phases of 
language, hygiene, music, athletics 


habits of 


work—reading, 
The 


rather than an isolated knowledge of hygiene 


games. purpose is to establish 

participation in formal gymnastics. 
A third this 

modified 


feature in new course of stud 


for pupils who below a ge 


ability as indicated by their school attainments 


course are 

As the making of a course of study is a continu 
piece of work reflecting the progress of the s 
in adapting themselves to local needs, the furt! 
velopment of the Norfolk Course of Study will 
an enriched curricul 
this 


present along the lines of 
unusually bright or gifted children. In 


course of study will follow three parallel 1 


instruction for slow, average, and bright pupil 





ties in 
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The Forum 


THE WEST LAW—ARGUMENTS 
AGAINST IT ANSWERED 


Roy K. FLANNAGAN, Assistant State Health 


Commissioner 


the West law teachers must inspect their 
Here are ten reasons alleged against teacher 
n as they have come to the ears of health 


rs: the reasons for teacher inspection are ap- 


reason given: 
joctor ought to inspect the pupils. 


who is to pay him? Ask the nearest doctor 
he charges and ask yourself whether, in view 
low average of teachers’ salaries, Virginia ough 


ur that expense. The doctor is needed more 
private capacity in correction. 
reason given: 
public health nurse ought to do it. 
' 
many counties would get it in that case? Sixty 


the State have no nurses. If the nurses 
counties did it, corrective work, the real pur- 
Under the 


plan the counties with nurses are getting many 


behind the inspection, would suffer. 


hildren treated than ever before. 


reason given: 
| inspection takes up too much of the teacher’s 


is an argument for no inspection, for if the 
or the nurse did it, the time of the teacher 
be consumed just the same. The school regula- 
require it. If the teacher is consuming school 
eying school regulations, wherein is the teacher 
iced? 


mn given: 


teacher is required to learn a new subject 


ny compensating advantage. 


the new subject, yes; as to the lack of com- 


advantages, no. All knowledge is advan- 


with all teachers. 


other 


This is axiomatic true 
never used it 


The knowledge of 


knowledge, even if one 
nally, is most valuable. 
cognize easily defects in the pupils to be 
vhich defects may be retarding school. prog- 
the most time conserving as well as the most 
nserving knowledge that may be acquired by 
It should 


20,000 corrections in 29 counties have 


also be a compensation to 
over 


been reported as a result of teacher in- 


Fifth reason given: 

The teacher has ne time to acquire this knowledge 
and too little money to go to a summer school to get it. 
Reply: 

If the State Board of 
Health, the way will be shown how to acquire this 


teacher will write to the 
knowledge at no expense of money and little expense 


of time. (The Correspondence Course for Teachers.) 


Sixth reason given: 

A doctor takes from four to seven years to acquire 
his knowledge and a nurse from three to five; how can 
a teacher learn to do their work in a few lessons? 
Reply: 

It is not designed to teach the teacher to be either 
a doctor or a nurse; only to be an inspector of ob- 
vious defects, easily recognizable by one whose atten- 
tion is directed to them. These defects are nearsight, 
deafness, pallor, underweight, bad teeth, mouth breath- 
ing, obvious deformities and skin lesions. To argue 
that a teacher cannot easily learn these things is to 
argue lack of intelligence. 


Seventh reason given: 

The health of the children is the State Board of 
Health’s concern and not the educator’s concern, and 
the expense and trouble incident thereto 
be placed on the educator’s shoulders. 
Reply: 

Most educators take the opposite view; some health 
officers believe that school inspection is a health mat- 
ter pure and simple. The State of Virginia through 
its law-making body has said that it is a joint matter 
and so the West law is administered jointly by the 


should not 


State Board of Health and the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 
Eighth reason given: 

At least where there are nurses and county health 


officers school inspection should not be placed on the 
teacher. 
Reply: 
Why not? 
to reason three applies. 


On account of time consumed? Answer 
Because they can do it bet- 
ter? This is wholly problematical; a teacher can learn 
to inspect well. Inspection is not designed to find the 
more obscure defects, only those that really interfere 
with school 


Because the doctor or nurse is paid well to do it 


progress. 


anyway? To use a doctor to treat a black eye when 
another person is bleeding to death is a poor use of 
his time; to use a doctor to handle a ticking watch 


to test hearing or to use an eye chart er to diagnose 
decayed teeth when he might be curing a sick mother 


gr setting a broken leg is poor economy of skilled 


ability. To use a health officer in simple routine when 


he might be conducting a diptheria prevention cam- 


paign or a smallpox prevention campaign or a typhoid 
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Likewise to 
might be em- 


prevention campaign is poor business 


use a nurse to do inspection 


the defective children to the doctor 


when she 


ployed in getting 


1 
{} 


or dentist or helping the health officer organize clinics 


to bring the specialist to the children is waste of time 
for which the State Board of Health thinks there is 


no excuse 


The teacher has too much to do now, this new duty 
is an imposit 
Reply 

The teache S erworked in Virginia, but does 
this new duty ld to the burden? I think not. Not 
to know your problem is to fail in its solution. The 
problem of the dull or fractious pupil is more often 
than not simply the problem of ill health, under- 
nourishment or defect subconsciously wearing on the 
child and anything but subconsciously wearing on the 
teacher. Teachers may lighten their burdens greatly 


by personally nding out what that makes the 


pupils troublesome 


EDUCATION 


Te nt f 


‘Pay us more 


reason given: 
there will be no 
The 


Is her work relat 


money and 


against doing the inspection! nurse gets n 


money than most of us now. 
of so much more importance than ours?” 


Re Ply 

lew teachers are making the above argument. 71 
who do no more than that for which they art 
are rarely worth what they get. Those who 
their profession simply and solely as a means 
livelihood will not be expected to grow in it an 


and should abandon it. Bricklayers and plasterers 


more mone, than college professors but 


should not 
him when he is needed or seek to shirk duty bé 


many 


blame the bricklayer or refuse to en 


er service is so poorly paid. There is no hi 


. hig 


to humanity than teaching not excepting 


service of the nurse or the physician, but neither 


nurse nor the physician created the conditions 


decrees them more pay for their services. A 1 


enlightened people will perhaps arrange things bi 
Education is enlightenment and the teacher epiton 


education, 


Edueational News and Comments 


ON. HARRIS HART says “The financial value 
of a twelve months’ program of 


Virginia 


would mean 


schooling for 


the children in with eleven months 


of actual teaching millions in money to 


] 


the State and the social significance would be equally 


f these davs 


important.” On Virginia will come to 
this practice in school matters 
Washing- 


utterance at his in- 
takes more than ‘five 


DivISION SUPERINTENDENT EpMONDSON, of 


ton county, made this cant 


stitute, “Teacher 


signi! 


or six hours per day of thought and labor.” 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made by which the schools 
of Frederick county will be closed for two weeks so 
that the children can help to gather the fine crop of 


apples in that county. The children who assist in pick 


ing apples will go to school two weeks longer in the 
schools have 


crop-gathering seasons of the year. 


spring. Publi always adjusted their 
sessions to thi 


THE physical examination of the children this session 
will be 
have learned better how to do it and then the plan has 
fact that 20,000 children last year 


a simpler matter than it was last session. We 
been simplified The 


received corrective measures should give the teacher 
heart to continue this important work with even more 
zeal than ever. The classroom teacher is not a technical 
doctor nor a trained nurse, but if she can detect physi- 
cal defects and then get the parents to have these cor- 
rected, she is rendering a service of untold value to the 


next generation. 


at the University of Virginia. 


DivisioN SUPERINTENDENT COPENHAVER, of St! 
county, charged his teachers with these two imp 
objectives for the next session: 

1. See that every child in the community of s 
age attends school at least seven months. 

2. Get the people together in some sort of 
munity organization for co-operation with s 
work and the teacher. 

<> 

Dr. DouGiass FREEMAN, editor of the News-L: 

Richmond, delivered the chief address at the con 

tion exercises at the University of Virginia on Sept 

marked the 
of the one hundredth that 


learning. Dr. Alderman announced 


formal ope 


celebrated 


ber Zi. These exercises 
session of 
ginia seat of 
the enrolment of students exceeds for the winte1 


that of last year by a hundred or more. 
<> 


ARTHUR Kyte Davis, Jr., of Petersburg, Va 
been elected to the position of instructor in F1 
He took up his wot 
the opening of the present session. 


<> 


BENJAMIN M. Baker, Jr, of Norfolk. Va., 
Eldridge H. Campbell, of Carbon, W. Va., two f 
students at the University of Virginia, sailed 
days ago for England where they are to stud 
Oxford University as Rhoades scholars. 

<> 

GoverNor E. Lee TrINKLE has recently been m 

the rounds of the normal schools and other Stat: 
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ns with the idea of 
nstitutions for the 


his plan to establish the basis for making up 


ascertaining the needs of 
next two years. This is a 
We sincerely hope 
for curtailing the 


et for State expenditures. 
ernor will see no reason 
or education in the State; on the other hand, 
he will recognize the most urgent need of an 
of funds for this purpose so as to continue 
tural educational progress in the State. 
<> 
Northampton 


with a greatly increased 


1c and counties opened their 


hools this session 
ent. It is said that the increase will amount to 
pils over any previous year in these counties. 
ypical of what is taking place in scores of 
in Virginia and represents the urgent need 
ase in school facilities by the State. 
<> 
the important pieces of work many of the 
s of rural schools are doing these days is the 
tion of athletic associations with a schedule of 
e athletic events for the year. 
<> 
SHOEMAKER, division superintendent of Shenan- 
unty, has been making good use of a Rural 
At his in- 
ently he asked for a representative committee 
achers to be appointed to assist him in work- 
and refining a Teachers’ Rating Card. This 
The teachers them- 


Score Card for the past few years. 


at it in the right way. 
ive something to say as to the points upon 
they are to be judged and rated. 
<> 
high schools this year are offering a 
This is an interesting develop- 


many 
Bible study? 
Virginia. It should be encouraged and fostered 
greatest care. 
<> 
HORNWELL JAcoss, President of Oglethorpe Uni- 
\tlanta, Ga., 


bones of James Oglethorpe in England and 


has made arrangements to ex- 
em transported to America and reinterred on 
unds of the institution in Georgia which has 
rne his name, 
<> 

normal school to be designated as a Teachers’ 
has been established in Texas and was opened 
A. W. 


Peabody College for Teachers, is the presi- 


first session in September. sirdwell, 


<> 
Brent has resigned the position of division 
ndent of Elizabeth City county. It is reported 
ill represent one of the leading book companies 
istern territory. 

<> 
u making plans to observe American Educa- 
k beginning November 18? There should be 
on education, discussions on citizenship, in- 
on how to observe patriotic customs, discus- 


. 





sions on adequate income for education and pay of 
teachers, how to bring an end to illiteracy in this coun 
try, and observance of “Physical Education Day.” A 
teacher could do nothing better than to organize for 
the proper observance of this week. 
<> 

Pusiic high school enrolment in the U1 

has increased from 519,251 in 1900 to 1,857, 


uted States 
155 in 1920 
There were over 5,000 graduates last June in the high 
schools in Virginia. 

<> 

THE newspapers over the State are giving an un 

usual amount of space to notices of teachers’ meetings 
in the various counties. This is but another evidence 
that teaching is coming more and more to be recognized 
as a highly important and dignified function of the 
State. 

<> 
Rockbridge 


to his 


R. M. 
county, has issued a neat bulletin of instructions 


IrBY, division superintendent of 


teachers. These regulations are stated clearly and 
anticipate many, if not all, of the questions the teachers 
might want to ask the superintendent. This plan will 


certainly save a great deal of correspondence which 
makes it good business. 

<> 

AT a recent meeting of the State Board of Educa 
tion Jas. C. Ambler was clected division superintendent 
of Fauquier county to fill the vacancy made by the 
resignation of F. Osgood Smith who was called to a 
teaching position in one of the State Teachers’ colleges 
in New York. 
<> 

Mr. T. Gi_pert PEARSON, long head of the Audubon 
societies of the United States and who has been such 
a great influence in securing legislation for the protec 
tion of our wild birds, has just returned from Europe 
where he sought the influence of bird lovers in creating 
an organization for the protection of the wild birds 
of the world. The United States has demonstrated its 
capacity for leadership in many other lines in connection 
with European affairs. 

<> 

THE first commercial college in the world was estab 

lished at Antwerp in 1852 

<> 
conducting a 


New York UNIVERSITY'S 


European tour last summer for combined pleasure and 


plan of 


study was so successful that it already has plans under 


way for a repetition of the trip next year. Credit to- 


ward a degree is given for satisfactory work done 


on the trip. 
<> 

You can’t tell a public school teacher by his looks 
A writer in the October issue of The World’s Work 
tells how pictures of heads of school systems in this 
country were submitted to a great many observers who 
asked to 
Head of the Michigan schools was picked as 


were guess the business of the men and 


women. 
“business man”; head of the Massachusetts schools was 


a | 
NO 


guessed a railroad official’: Mr Marrs, head of the 


Texas schools, was guessed a “judge.” Others were 
picked as “lawyers,” “factory owners,” “actors” and 
“authors.” The teacher himself is coming by rapid 
strides out feriority of earlier days. Not long 
ago a leading man writing about teaching as business 
said, “Il wonder how a man with ability to succeed at 
anything else should bi | teacher.” People now 
recognize ] | teachin ne of the most important 
and honorable lines of human endeavor 

ONE out of every four people born in Virginia leaves 
the State nak ins he is something wrong 
here 

THE LEAGut N functioning in Virginia 
Nine leadit hvsicians from as many nations of 


administration and 


Europe are studving the svstem 


methods of health work now being carried on in Vir 


ginia This State was selected as an interesting field 
of investivation by the distinguished foreigners. They 
spent a week in Richmond studying the workings of 
the State Department of Health. They are now making 
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a tour of selected counties. They will be in Pul 
county the week beginning October 13. They are 
tensely interested in the method of carrying on hi 
work in our schools. 
<> 
On October 1, Miss Hazel Forbes spoke t 
teachers oO! the Lynchburg schools on Regior 


Lit ography A 


\RE you making daily use this year of the 
ourse of study in your class work? 

Payson SitH, State Commissioner of Educatior 
Massachusetts, says: 

An educated man will reflect his education ch 
not in what he knows but in what he ts. 

The proposition that we are educating too 
people is one not likely to receive very serious 
sideration. 

There is not much hope that the cost of education 
will grow less or even that it will remain stationar 

Education will not justify itself when it deals onl 
with external things. What it does in the making 


an individual is of supreme importance. 


Book Reviews 


Junior EncrisuH (Books IJ, II ann IIT), Rose Buhlig. 
D. C. Heath and Company. 1923. 

A series for the junior high school years. Although 
approached by the reviewer with a shade of prejudice, 
the up-to-date material, devices, arrangement and 
proportion soon altered the attitude to one of friendly 
appreciation. A large number of games, used as 
“exercises” and the stimulating effect of attractiv« 
projects combine to make the work of interest to the 
pupil, and of satisfaction to the teacher. Worth having 
as a teaching reference, even if not used by the class 
We venture to guess that Miss Buhlig’s aims _ have 
widened and her values been re-valuated since her 
earlier works, and commend this latest heartily. 


Jae © 


Dickson, Vircit E., MENTAL TESTS AND THE CLAss- 
ROOM TEACHER. World Book Company. 1923 
This treatment by a specialist of wide experience in 
the particular field of mentality testing is valuable as a 
working manual for guidance, and also for many 
cautions given in passing. The limitations and dangers 
of this work are well treated by one who knows. The 
book will demand some careful study, but will also 
repay it. Its value is increased by carefully compiled 
chapter bibliographies. KT. 


PsyCHOLOGY AND SELF-DEVELOPMENT, by H. E. Bennett. 
Ginn and Co., Boston. 296 pages. Price, $1.48. 
Virginia educators have written some good textbooks. 
A new one has just made its appearance from the pen 
of Professor Bennett, of the College of William and 
Mary, published by Ginn and Company. The volume 


is entitled Psychology and Self-Development. It is 
text intended to be used in classes in psychology 
accompany an educational psychology text in teacher 
training schools. The emphasis is placed on the lear 
ing process and its problems. Some of the mort 
portant chapter headings are: The Pasis of Learn‘ig, 
The Original Capital, How We Know tthe \ 
Combining Sense Materials, Judgment and Reasoning, 
Knowledge and Belief. Attention, interest, imag 
and emotion come in for a brief but clear discuss! 
The volume closes with chapters on The Whole Mind, 
The Disorganized Mind and The Fields of Psycho! 
The book is of a practical nature and will cert 
have a wide use in classes where teachers are bei 


trained. 


EpucATIONAL EXTENSION, by Chas. G. Maphis. Bulletin 
No. 24, 1923, United States Bureau of Edu 
Washington, D. C. 

This is one of the most comprehensive bulletins 
the Bureau of Education which has appeared this 
It is on one of the newer subjects and proj« 
education. Extension teaching in the South has 
somewhat slow in development, but for the past 
vears it has grown considerably in Virginia unde! 
stimulus cf Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, President of the 
College of William and Mary, and Dr. Cha 
Maphis at the University of Virginia, This 
bulletin contains the facts about the extent and n 


of extension teaching in the United States. It 
timely study and an increasing number ‘of peop! 
interested in this phase of a newer line of educat 
effort. 
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A typical illustration 
from our textbooks 
in 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
standard of the illustrations in 
Modern Language Series 
and in our 


The high 
our International 
(there are now over 160 books) 
grammars, readers, and other texts in Modern 
Foreign Languages, is but one phase of the 
Careful selection, 
compact 
Aids 


notes, vocabularies, 


excellence of these books, 


scholarly editing, good type, form, 


are kept steadily in view. for teach- 
ing 


and exercises 


introductions, drills, 
are of the highest order. New 
Send for 
de- 


books are constantly being added. 


catalogue No. 356 with titles and full 


scriptions, 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 











Teachers Wanted—$95 to $150 Month 


should try the U. S. 
eing held throughout the entire country. 
months many permanent, life, positions will be 
$1100 to $1800; these have short hours and an- 
, with full pay. Those interested should write 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. D-257, Rochester, 
chedule showing coming examination places and 
book, showing U. S. Government positions obtain- 
ple examination questions, which will be sent 


PAMPHLETS» BULLETINS » GRTALOGS 


ACCURATE WORK + PROMPT SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Vacancies for 1923-1924 Now Being Reported 
Enroll Now for the Best 


hree Offices—One Enrollment 
ntinuous Membership—Free Booklet 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia, 8. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 


Government examinations 
During 

















We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle| Text ( $1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics, We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English 
English-Spaaish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 
TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 








School 
Supplies— 


of every description. Prompt and efficient 
service at the right prices insure satisfac- 
tion at all times. 


ASK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
No. 57 


Large stocks of pads, tablets, composi- 
tion books, student note books, etc., always 
available. 


Special made-to-order tablets on short 
notice. 


Write us for prices and samples. 
The Baughman Stationery Co. 
Wholesale School Supplies 





RICHMOND, VA. 
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The Quiet Running, Light Running 


Royal 


“Compare the Work” 


WE RENT TYPEWRITERS 


Special rates to schools and students. 


| The Evolution of the Typewriter, beautifully 
illustrated, will be mailed free on request. 


737 E. Main Street, Richmond, Va. 











— 


Dustless Sweep 


Will eat the dust and the germ, if you 
will use just a handful or two before the 
broom when sweeping. It lays the dust, 
oils and polishes the floor, and keeps the 
germs and dust from flying in the air 
while sweeping. The cost is very small, 
$2.75 per 100 lbs. in 300-Ib. barrels, 
f. o. b. Oxford, N. C., or we will pay the 
freight on two barrels or more. Guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction or no 
charge, or refund will be made. 


ot 


Address 
Southern Floor Sweep 
Company 


P. O. Box 312 33 Oxford, N. C. 














The 
William ‘Byrd_ Press 


rporate d 
Printers-Publishers 


WE SPECIALIZE ON 
SCHOOL CATALOGS 
AND 
COLLEGE ANNUALS 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 


Richmond, Va. 








Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 


An institution combining technical trai 
ing with military training and discipline 





E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 























STORY PLAYS 


100 of them with directions easily understo: 
For Grades 1 to 4. Illustrated. Includes 
famous “Traffic Game.” Cloth bound. By Lou'-e 
C. Wright, Assistant Supervisor, Cleveland. 
Price Postpaid $1.60 
Send for Catalogue of Books on Physical 
Training, Folk Dances, Games, etc. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


7 West 45th Street 2: New York 
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"<4 New Desi ign. _ A Lower Price 





= Better > 5 5 A F 
_ Te itting ~ Sob ource ¢ / ‘ght and Optical lise 


Ca talogs 
Extending thr <8 : 
Giving 100 
More Floor Space 
Complete Modern I quipmen 
Ample Facilities ¢ 
and hand 
is igh 0 


Send Your Order Nou Fi 
ELC 


” C4 Sign of Quality LCH C4 a of Service 


————- EL 


=W. ve Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manu facturers, lmpo and Exporters of Scientific Apparatu 


— 156 Orleans Str eet nd School Supplies Gitte ago, I. 











THE ELIXIR OF LIFE 


A well-known educator recently wrote: “Latin has lost its vitality. It is a series of 
barren exercises in analysis of grammatical forms; students are kept busy in the mere 
piecing together of English words picked out one by one from a vocabulary.” But a book 
has appeared which restores the lost vitality. It teaches from the outset correct methods 
of handling the Latin paragraph; it contains much interesting connected reading; in the 
teacher’s manual it furnishes thought questions for this reading; it discourages the piecing 
together of words as in a picture puzzle—in short it aims to show pupils how to get the 
thought out of Latin exactly as they get it out of English by newer “silent reading” methods. 


B. L. Ullman and Norman E. Henry 


have done this in their new 








Elementary Latin 


Put life into your teaching of Latin with the help of this live book! 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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A Teacher in October 


| ! HEAD lies the strain of a year’s work: strain upon physique, peace of 











mind and nervous system. The first month, beginning a new term, | 
seemed relatively easy after the summer's rest and with the flavor of 
| ‘‘homecoming”’ characteristic of September. The hard road lies ahead. 
A teacher knows by experience, or intuition, the coming nights of fatigue. 











One way to ease a trying occupation is to select with good foresight the shoes 
one is going to wear. Faulty shoes can annoy man or woman with irritating per- 
sistence. No exasperating pupil can match an uncomfortable shoe. At least the 
pupil goes home; your shoes follow you around worse than Mary’s lamb. 


October being the big shoe-buying month of autumn, choose now the Can- 
tilever Shoe—noted for its ease, quality and appearance—to assist you along this 
road that lies ahead. Its flexible arch, supporting the foot restfully without re- 
straint; its normal contour, fitting your foot snugly without pressure; its moderate 
heels, placed right to promote good posture; all these Cantilever values make for 
conservation of strength and good health. Light, resilient and wonderful for 
walking, the Cantilever Shoe has been described by a Detroit woman, “the bridge 
| between dis-comfort and comfort”. Other women have called it the bridge between 
unhappiness and happiness. 


antilever 
Shoe 


You are cordially invited to see the Cantilever in its various styles at any of 
the agencies listed below. Only one selected store in each city has the Cantilever 
agency (except in New York and Chicago). Every agency takes pleasure in 
demonstrating the different Cantilever qualities that help to soften the road that all 
of us must travel. 











CANTILEVER STORES IN VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg...,.. Isbell-Bowman & Co., 819 Main 
Norfolk......... Ames & Brownley 

Richmond....... Seymour Sycle, 11 W. Broad 
Roanoke........ I. Bachrach Shoe Co., 212 S. Jefferson Strect 
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‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
+ 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waiter Color Painis 
6 Allied Producis 


Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
lez descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may he interested 





Lippincott’s Text Books 


SPELLING — Lippincott’s Horn - Ashbaugh 
Spelling Book 
The scientific speller which has attracted more 
tention than any other book in the spelling field 


ARITHMETIC — Lennes = Jenkins Applied 
Arithmetic 
A three book series full of problems which are really 
Se iat lied to and based on life experiences Plenty 
t peo and review work. Special teacher's edition 
“ ith swers. 


HISTORY—Lefferts’ American Leaders 
History through biography written in a style easily 
comprehended by children, and with the details of 
greatest interest to them. 

PHYSIOLOGY — Haviland’s Modern Physi- 

ology, Health and Hygiene 
Thre book series—just the right combinatio1 
houtehe ind physiology—all from the most 
point of view. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Taber & Wardall—Economics of the Fam ly. $1.40 
Wellman—Focd Planning and Preparation $1.40 
FOR THE TEACHER 

Mead’s—Learning and Teaching .. $1.80 

Watkins’—How to Teach Silent Reading to Be- 
EERE aA A ER ee $1.60 

McLaughlin & Troxell—Number Projects for Be- 
CE aaa kh ube cintininul wees’ $1.26 


Welling & Calkins—Social and Industrial ‘Studies 
OE TEUOROMIRTT GRAGOE qo c oc ccccceccnccces $2 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Complete Line of Elementary and High School Texts. 
Inquiries Solicited. 


E. Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 























DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
\djustable Window Shades 


Vote the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 














Ritchie-Caldwell 
New-World Health 
Series 


Consisting of Primer of Hygiene for grad 
and Primer of Sanitation and Physiology 
grades 6 and 7, has been made even more pra 
tical for use in Virginia by the publication of a 
supplement written by John W. Ritchie to meet 
the special needs of health instruction in the state 
This supplement will be supplied in all future 
editions of the upper book. A limited number ar« 
now available as a separate booklet and will be 
sent free as long as they last to schools that are 
using the older books. 


New-World Health Series continues to be the 
leading physiology text. It has been adopted and 
re-adopted by more states, counties, and cities 
than any other physiology ever written. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Departments free to Vir- 
reduced to a minimum. 


Tuition in Academic 
ginians All expenses 
Loan Funds available. 
The following departments are represented: 
I. The College.—In the College, courses are 


offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one f a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science, 


Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 


of B. S. in Commerce. 
Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art anéd 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 


in Architecture. 
Four - year 


leading to the degree of B. S. 
Additional Vocational Degrees: 


courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc, 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms, 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

Til. Department of Engineering. — Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each, 
terms, 

IV. Department of Law.—The course cover 
three years of study. 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on sp 
cial terms. 


Open to women on special 


The entrance requirements 


V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 


four-year one. 
and managed by the University; advantages ars 
given students of this department usually en 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and womer 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses ar 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science 1 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s D: 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 


The University Hospital is owned 


1 


1 


Women having credit for thirty session hours of 


a standard college admitted 
State 


academic work in 
providing they are twenty years of age. 
teachers’ scholarships are 
loan funds for both men and women. 
VII. The Summer Quarter. — The 
Quarter is divided 
each and courses are offered for College credit 


available. for men; 


Summer 
into two terms of six weeks 


Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 


The Master’s Degree 
summer quarters. 


may be 
Courses 


women, 
in three 


obtained 
are offered 


to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 


ditions. 
are given for the professional 
mentary teachers, high-school 
school teachers and school 


training 
principals, 
administrators. 


In addition to these, numerous courses 
of ele- 
high- 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 











the Hampton Normal nd Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 

COURSES OF NORMAL AND OF COLLEGE GRADE 
Agricultural School: standard four-year college course (of thirty-six months) 
to train teachers of agriculture, county agents, and farmers, leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Agricultural Education; Business School: two-year course; Home- 
Economics School: two-year normal course, based on four-year secondary course, 
aims to train teachers of home economics, home-demonstration agents, and industrial 
supervising teachers, leading to Home-Economics Diploma; Normal School: (1) Col- 
legiate Normal, standard four-year college course, leading to Bachelor of Arts Degree 
in Education; (2) High-School Teachers’, two-year course of college professionalized 
subject-matter courses, leading to Normal-School Diploma and High-School Teaching 
Certificates; (3) Normal Professional, standard two-year normal course, aims to train 
teachers for elementary schools, leading to Normal Professional Certificate; (4) Ele- 
mentary Professional, one-year prescribed course, leading to Elementary Certificate; 

Trade School: two-year builders’ course, leading to Builders’ Diploma. 

SCHOOLS OF SECONDARY GRADE 

Academy: four-year secondary course, aims to prepare students for Agricul- 
tural School, Business School, Home-Economics School, and Normal School, lead- 


ing to Academic Diploma; Trade School: offers four-year courses in 11 


trades: 


Automobile Mechanics; Blacksmithing; Bricklaying and Plastering; Cabinetmaking: 
Carpentry; Machine Work; Painting; Printing; Steamfitting and Plumbing; Tailor- 
ing; and Wheelwrighting and Blacksmithing; and one-year courses in Blacksmithing 
Shoe Repairing, House Painting and short courses in the Building Construction De 
partment for those actively engaged in the building industry. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here you 
may get the best possible training at the 
least possible cost. Open all the year. 


If you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 


SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
President 


H. L. Bripces, 


Registrar 


Fredericksburg State 
Normal School 


Two Year Courses 


For Teachers in Primary Grades 

For Teachers in Grammar Grades 

For Teachers in High School Grades 
(Junior and Senior) 

For Teachers in Home Economics 

For Teachers in Business Subjects 


Four Year Courses 


For Teachers in Business Subjects 

For Teachers in Industrial Arts 

For Teachers in Music Supervision 

. For Teachers in Physical Education 

The B. S. Degree in Education is awarded to 

Students completing a four-year course. 
Graduates of two-year Normai Courses and 

two-year College Courses may complete the de- 

gree course in two years. 

Student Aid Positions and State Scholarships. 


Full Summer Quarter, 12 Weeks 


Separate Summer School Catalog. New Open 
Air Ampitheatre in beautiful shaded grove. 


ue whys 


PON 


Write for information of special features. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 








Harrisonburg Normal 


School 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: 
Two Year Courses 


1. For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
). For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

3. For Junior High School Teachers. 

4. For High School Teachers. 


Four Year Course 


me Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead- 
ing to the B. S. degree in Education. 


rtunities for students needing financial assistance 


tem of student service 
e State Scholarships 
e Loan Fund 


ly candidates for professional courses admitted. 


ture student body makes for high professional 
rds and splendid school spirit. 


eptional practice teaching facilities in both urban 
ral schools. 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 








Radford 
State Normal 


Situated in the beautiful and picturesque 
upland, blue grass region of Virginia. 
Climate, scenery and health conditions 
ideal. Spacious grounds, new, modern, fire 
proof buildings. 

Much attention to physical education and 
health of students. 


Standard two-year Normal School courses 
train for the primary grades, the grammar 
grades and Junior High School. Home 
Economics, Manual Arts, Public School 
Music, Expression and other special sub- 
jects. 

Four-year courses leading to the Bachelor 
Degree. Free State Scholarships. 


For catalogue and full information, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL 
President 
East Radford, Virginia 
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EXCELLENT SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Carpenter's New Geographical Readers 

This New Edition has been brought up to 
date in every respect. The text has been 
entirely re-written and re-set. Many new 
pictures, 


Carpenters Around the World With 
the Children 


The charm of a good narrative and the 
reality of personal experiences make this in- 
troduction to the study of geography delight- 
ful. And through these visits which the 
pupil makes to five different countries he 
learns the facts which form the basis of the 
regular study of geography. Third Year. 


Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans 


for Little Americans 
The subjects of these stories include not 
only great warriors and statesmen, but also 
scientists, inventors, explorers and _ others. 
The anecdotes related are connected with all 
sections of the country. Third Year. 


Eggleston’s Stories of American Life 


and Adventure 

Here are given the most interesting of his- 
torical anecdotes—stories of Indian life, of 
adventures with the pirates and kidnappers 
of Colonial times, of daring Revolutionary 
feats, and of the scientific exploration of our 
continent. With them are _ intermingled 
sketches of the homes, the schools, and the 
children’s plays of olden times. Fourth Year. 


Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold 

A collection of many of the most famous 
tales of ancient and modern times: some are 
historical, others legendary, but all have de- 
lighted children for generations. Third Year. 


Otis’ Richard of Jamestown 

The story of the early days of Jamestown 
is told by Richard himself and the interest 
ing and dramatic incidents related are, as far 
as possible, true facts of history. A delight- 
ful book for all Virginia children. Third Year. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
































Successful Textbooks Adopted for Virginia Schools 





WINSLOW’S HEALTHY LIVING 


Virginia Edition 


Adopted for use in the sixth and seventh grades. 


Contains in one volume a complete 


and well-rounded course in Health, Hygiene, and Sanitation. 
The Virginia edition contains additional chapters prepared by the author under the di- 
rection, and with the assistance, of the State Board of Health and the State Department of 


Education, 
Virginia. 


providing 


valuable material bearing especially upon the health problems of 


THE LAND OF HEALTH 


4 health primer which will not only inform, but inspire, and a supplementary reader 


which will be of unusual interest to the child. 


or fifth grades. 


Adopted for supplementary use in the fourth 


THE STUDENT’S SPELLING AID 
A new speller by Ray Van Vort of the John Marshall High School, Richmond, Virginia. 


Adopted for use 


in the Junior and Senior High School. 


This is a book of exceptional 


merit and will solve your High School spelling problem. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


440 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Let Us Equip Your Schools With 


Janitors’ Supplies and Accessories 


Our Complete Handbook is Now Ready 


If You Have Not a Copy, Write Us Today. Immediate 
Shipment of Any Article from Richmond, Va. 


Nebroc Towels (Folding) 


Have been adopted by all large corporations, school boards and large 
enterprises where thousand of cases are used each week. Made from 
pure kraft and guaranteed to be absolutely free from chemical. More 
absorbant than linen. Size of towel 94% by 15 inches; packed 250 
towels to the package; 15 packages or 3,750 towels to the carton. Price 
per carton, $7.75. 

EXTRA. We furnish wherever these towels are used a handsome 
cabinet, to be used with these towels, without charge. All you have 
to do is to sign a loan ticket and return to us. Free samples mailed 
on request. 

We cari furnish Roll Towels at low prices. Can furnish all kinds of 
Toilet Paper. Free samples and information mailed on request. 

Paper Towels are a necessity in Public Schools. Old Dominion Folding Towels guaranteed to be per- 
fect count and to be made 100% new sanitary material, wood pulps only, especially adaptable for school 
use. Packed 100 towels to the package, 3,600 towels to the case. Per case, $5.75. 

Cabinet for above towels made of metal, furnished either in white or green enameled finish. $1.50 
each. 
















The Blackboard Crayon with a repu- 
tation especially desirable for composi- 
tion blackboards. Erases cleanly; sam- 
ples, prices and information mailed on 
request. Can furnish other grades of 
dustless crayons, also cheap chalk 
crayons. 





School Desks, Auditorium Chairs, 
Manual Training, Chemistry and Labora- 
tory Furniture, Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs, Maps, Globes and Charts, School Va. Wer 
Supplies and Equipment. The best quality School Supplies and Equipment on the market. Immediate 
shipment of any article for your schools—no delays. Write us today. Complete catalogues and descrip- 
tive matter mailed you promptly. 


Virgoplate Blackboard 


Virgoplate Blackboard is the most reliable composition blackboard 
manufactured. Does not wear slick quickly like other composition black- 
boards. Complete sample and prices mailed on request. 


Construction Paper, Cutting Paper, Drawing Paper, Water Color Paper. 
All kinds of papers for kindergarten and primary work, Water Colors, 
Crayolas, Scissors, Kindergarten and Primary Supplies. Our new kinder- 
garten teachers’ supply catalogue now ready; write for a copy today. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. Box 1177. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Ai ax < Semi-Steel Frame School Desk 
Sold At a Reasonable Price 


The handsomest and best Sewtictoct desk made 
anywhere by anybody. Guaranteed for 25 years. 


Copies of letters from satisfied customers will be 
mailed as best evidence as to quality. During 
1922 we shipped these desks into seven states. 


Stock at factory Morristown near Bristol, Va., at 


Norfolk, Va., and at Raleigh, N. C. 





A Southern made Desk for the best Southern Schools, manufactured by 


Southern School Supply Company 
Raleigh, N. C. 





P. S.—Ask for our new catalog with prices delivered at your rai'*»ad station. 
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Shipment on Almost Every Type of School Desks 
That Is Why We Have Stocked 
OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 





The Theodor Runde Co. 


ais i hips Building Richmond, Va. 
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